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A FAREWELL TO DECEASED FRIENDS. 








DR. WILMER WORTHINGTON. 





ITH a sorrowing heart we followed, 

on Tuesday, September 16th, to its 

last resting-place, in Oakland Cemetery, the 
body of Dr. Wilmer Worthington. We 
had known and respected the deceased from 
our boyhood, but we only learned to appre- 
ciate his true worth—to love him almost as 
a father—during the last years of his life 
while he occupied the positions of Senator 
and Secretary of the State Board of Public 
Charities. Upon taking charge of the 
School Department in 1866, we found Dr. 
Worthington at the head of the Senate 
Committee on Education. We were at that 
time a stranger at the capital, had little 
personal or political strength, had been left 
in office by an administration going out of 
power, and, as a consequence, felt weak, 
and sometimes, as we contemplated the vast 
amount of work that needed doing, became 
almost disheartened. In these circum- 
stances we sought the counsel of Dr. Worth- 
ington; and clear-headed, big-hearted, sin- 
cere man that he was, he gave us even more 
than we had dared to ask—the promise of his 
own and the support of his committee to 
any measures we might think it right to 
propose touching the school interests of the 
Commonwealth. It was in view of the aid 
thus proffered we ventured to introduce the 
supplement to the school law, known as the 
Act of 1867, the most important measure, 





save one, enacted since the establishment 
of the school system in 1834. He cid more 
—much more; for from the time of this 
interview to the day of his death we enjoyed 
in large degree his confidence and friend- 
ship. He was ever willing with good words 
to cheer our dark hours, and with ready 
weapons to help fight our battles. We came 
to look upon him, indeed, almost as a 
father. We trust we were grateful for his 
kindness, and may be allowed to mingle 
our tears in parting with the tears of those 
nearest and dearest to him. 

The Worthingtons were of Quaker stock, 
coming to America with William Penn 
about the year 1700. Some of them set- 
tled in Bucks county, and here both the 
grandfather and father of Dr. Worthington 
were born. The latter, however, while 
quite a young man, removed to Chester 
county, married, and in a house still stand- 
ing in West Goshen township, near the line 
of the borough of West Chester, the de- 
ceased was born on the 22d of January, 
1804, and lived until he began the practice 
of his profession. He died after a pro- 
tracted illness lasting the greater part of a 
year. His age at the time of his death was 
69 years and 8 months. His funeral was 
very largely attended, not only by his imme- 
diate friends and neighbors, but by large 
numbers of public men and citizens from a 
distance. The teachers and students of the 
Normal School at West Chester attended in 





a body. 
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Of Doctor Worthington as a physician 
this is not the place to speak. Some mem- 
ber of the profession which he honored by 
a practice of near fifty years will no doubt 
in due time pronounce upon his professional 
character a fitting eulogy. This only we 
will say, that no patient of his was ever 
neglected on account of his inability to pay 
for the needed services. 

Nor is it proper here to make lengthened 
comment upon his public life, though at 
least an enumeration of the important posi- 
tions he held cannot be omitted. His 
immediate neighbors honored him at vari- 
ous times with offices of trust and responsi- 
bility, like those of director in the bank of 
Chester county, one of the managers of the 
West Chester and Phila. R. R. Company, 
president of the board of managers of the 
Oakland Cemetery, where he was buried, and 
trustee of the West Chester Academy, where 
he had been educated, and of the Chester 
County Cabinet of Natural Sciences. He 
was elected a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1833, and served one term. 
In 1839, he was appointed Lazaretto physi- 
cian by Governor Porter, and continued in 
office three years. The people of his dis- 
trict elected him to the Senate in 1863, and 
again in 1866. During the session of 1869 


he served as speaker, and so satisfactorily 
did he discharge the duties of the position 
that he received from the members a very 
handsome testimonial, accompanied with a 
letter of thanks, signed by Republicans and 


Democrats alike. Soon after the expiration 
of his term.as Senator, he was appointed by 
President Grant, Appraiser of the Port of 
Philadelphia, but the duties of the office not 
being in accordance with his tastes, he 
resigned it after a few months’ occupancy, 
and accepted the appointment from Gov- 
ernor Geary of Secretary of the Board of State 
Charities, a body which he felt the pressing 
necessity for and had done much to create. 
In this position he spent his last energies, 
working as long as he had strength, and 
even after his strength was insufficient for 
the labor he performed. Some months 
before his death he resigned the secretary- 
ship, but continued a member of the board 
until his death. A few days before the last 
sad event, in a moment of brightness, he 
aid to the writer, referring to the work of 
this board and to a project concerning the 
Normal Schools in which he was greatly 
interested: ‘‘ There are a few things more 
that I would like to help you do, but you 
can do them without me. I am satisfied.”’ 
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Our faith is that he will help us still, if our 
work be worthy of such help! And we feel 
that we ought to add to the list here given 
of the public positions held by Dr. Worth- 
ington, this conviction: a purer, more 
honest man never lived. Guilty or not 
guilty, few men in office at Harrisburg, 
within the last decade or two, have escaped 
charges or imputations affecting their integ- 
rity. No higher praise can be bestowed 
upon a State officer during the period named 
than that no one, even in a reckless mo- 
ment, has dared to venture to put upon him 
a stain of this character. Such praise, we 
believe, belongs to Dr. Worthington. 

But while others must be left to do jus- 
tice to the deceased as a physician and as a 
public man, it is for us here to recognize, 
as they deserve, his great services to the 
cause of education and humanity. With 
another, we can say: ‘‘We have never 
known a better man or a more useful citizen 
than Dr. Worthington. He was a friend to 
everything that tended to help the weak, 
educate the ignorant and console the dis- 
tressed ;’’ and, with still another: ‘‘In the 
midst of the drudgery of a large and labori- 
ous country practice, he was ever foremost 
in projecting and advocating institutions 
for the culture of intellect and the moral 
and Christian advancement of the commu- 
nity.’’ Dr. Worthington was for many 
years an elder in the Presbyterian church, 
and a careful reader of the Bible and other 
religious books. There was, however, 
nothing narrow or bigoted about him. He 
would freely fellowship with Christians of 
all denominations. The writer was a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee raised on the 
motion of Dr. Worthington, and of which 
he was chairman, to visit the penal and 
charitable institutions of the State, and 
inquire into the expediency of establishing 
a board of public charities. He traveled 
with Dr. Worthington in service on this 
committee for several months. Together 
they visited jails and penitentiaries, poor- 
houses and hospitals, institutions for the 
blind, deaf and dumb and idiotic, asylums 
for the insane, homes for the friendless, etc., 
etc., and it is only just praise to say of the 
chairman of the committee that no man 
could be more in sympathy with suffering 
humanity, or more ready to provide liber- 
ally for the sick, the needy, the distressed 
and the neglected portion of our fellow- 
creatures. All through his senatorial career 
Dr. Worthington was the chosen advocate 
and spokesman of the educational and chari- 
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table institutions of the State. If the estab- 
lishment of a new asylum for the insane is 
desired, Dr. Worthington is applied to to 
secure the passage of the necessary laws. 
If one of the penitentiaries wants additional 
buildings, Dr. Worthington must take upon 
his shoulders the burden of obtaining the 
money to erect them. If some struggling 
school, or home of the friendless, or hospi- 
tal for the sick or disabled, is compelled to 
ask for State aid, it is well known that the 
big heart of Dr. Worthington will not let 
him refuse to support the request for an 
appropriation. I doubt if he ever voted 
against a petition of this kind in his life. 
‘‘I can’t,’’ said he to the writer, one day 
after a hot contest in the Senate about some 
items in the appropriation bill then pending, 
in the discussion of which it was alleged 
that the State had not the money to make 
them, and he had been appealed to person- 
ally, but without effect, by his brother Sen- 
ators and by the State Treasurer, to withdraw 
his support and allow the proposed appro- 
priation to be voted down, ‘‘I can’t,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ vote against these charities.’’ 

Dr. Worthington was one of the earliest 
and truest friends of our common school 
system. He was in the Legislature in 
1833-4, the session at which the law estab- 
lishing a common school system was passed. 
He served on the joint committee of the 
two houses that reported the bill, and in its 
preparation and advocacy, one well able to 
judge and thoroughly familiar with the 
whole proceedings, says he was the leading 
member of the committee on the part of 
the house. It was during this session, too, 
that as chairman of a special committee, 
raised on his motion, he reported in favor 
of a geological survey of the State, upon 
which a bill was passed, and the survey of 
Prof. Rogers made. When, after many 
years, he returned to Harrisburg as a Sena- 
tor, increased age had not lessened his inter- 
est in that system of education which he had 
so powerfully aided in his younger days to 
establish. This interest being recognized, 
he served his whole six years in the Senate, 
except the time he was speaker, on the com- 
mittee of education, much of the time as its 
chairman. Once during this period a 
severe attack was made on the appropriation 
to Normal Schools and on the policy of estab- 
lishing Normal Schools. For a time it 
looked as if the whole system would be 
overthrown. His exertions, with the help 
of a few others, saved it from this catastro- 
phe. In 1866, the appropriation bill came 
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from the House to the Senate without any 
provision for the support of the soldiers’ 
orphan schools, then needing some three or 
four hundred thousand doNars per annum. 
Dr. Worthington was appealed to to aid in 
restoring the appropriation, undertook the 
work, and after, as he often subsequently 
stated, one of the most stubborn fights of 
the kind he had ever been engaged in, suc- 
ceeded in shaving the necessary appropria- 
tion re-inserted in the bill, and the schools 
that have honored the name of Pennsylva- 
nia all over the land continued in their 
good work. Indeed, Dr. Worthington’s 
interest in the cause of education ceased 
only with his life. He was at the time of 
his death president of the board of trustees 
of the State Normal School at West Chester, 
which was established mainly through his 
exertions, and thoughts concerning its wel- 
fare were among his last. Quite fitting was 
it, therefore, that trustees, teachers and stu- 
dents of the school paid respect to his mem- 
ory by attending his funeral. Has not the 
time now come, if it had not before, when 
the authorities of the school should carry 
into effect a suggestion made at the laying 
of its corner-stone to honor the name, Worth- 
ington, in some tangible way? If there isno 
hall that can be called by that name, let a 
bust of the good man in marble or bronze 
be procured and placed in the library. No 
marble or bronze, however, is needed to 
keep green in thousands of hearts the mem- 
ory of a man so useful to his generation, so 
true to his fellow-men, so broad in his sym- 
pathies, so upright in his walk before God, 
as was he on whose grave we beg to place 
this tribute, written in love and gratitude. 


—_-— 


EDWIN W. HUTTER, D.D. 


LEss conspicuous as a friend of education 
than Dr. Worthington, but not less useful 
to his fellow-men, though in a different 
sphere, was Edwin W. Hutter, D. D., who 
died at his home, in Philadelphia, Septem- 


ber 21st. Dr. Hutter’s name has been 
familiar to us for twenty-five years. We 
have enjoyed an acquaintance with him for 
six or eight years, but it is only since we 
have had charge of the soldiers’ orphan 
schools of the State that we came to know 
the true worth of the man, and to appreci- 
ate his noble principles and good works. 
His earnest, true-hearted wife, as is well 
known, has been an inspector of the orphan 
schools for the past six years. In the per- 
formance of her arduous duties she was 
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always aided and encouraged by: her hus- 
band. He oftentimes accompanied her, at 
his own expense, in her visits to the schools 
in all parts of the State, and took the deep- 
est interest in their success. In this way 
he traveled thousands of miles, and spent 
weeks and months for the simple purpose 
of seeing for himself how the children were 
cared for, and leaving with them a lesson 
of good conduct, patriotism or piety. No 
man in the State, apart from those officially 
connected with them, did so much to estab- 
lish and maintain these schools as Dr. Hut- 
ter. His voice and pen were again and 
again used in their behalf, and he was 
always on hand to aid in checking legislation 
unfriendly to them. In him, indeed, they 
have lost one of their best friends. 

But his interest in saving neglected child- 
ren was not confined to the soldiers’ or- 
phans. The Northern Home, one of Phila- 
delphia’s best known and most worthy 
charities, was the result of the joint labors 
of himself and wife, and the good people 
they were able to call about them. Let it 
stand as a fit monument, both for the dead 
and the living. 

Dr. Hutter was born at Allentown, Sept. 
12,1813. Left without a father, and without 
means of support, he was like most other dis- 
tinguished Americans, thrown, at an early 
age, upon his own resources. Picking up such 
an education as he could get, we find him 
at the age of sixteen the editor of two news- 
papers in his native town, one English and 
the other German, and acting the part of a 
father to a large family of younger brothers 
and sisters. His position as editor made 
him somewhat prominent as a politician, 
and his services were recognized by Gov- 
ernor Wolf, who gave him the appointment 
of prothonotary of Lehigh county. He aiso 
held the position of postmaster. In 1839, 
he accepted a position in the Surveyor Gen- 
eral’s office at Harrisburg, and afterward 
was State Printer for two years, and also 
served for atime as Deputy Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. During the administra- 
tion of President Polk he removed to Wash- 
ington, where he was for three years private 
secretary of James Buchanan, then Secretary 
of State. During most of the years he held 
these several offices he was also engaged in 
editing newspapers, and was considered one 
of the ablest writers in the State. He was 
a Democrat, and his paper was always a 
recognized exponent of the principles, 
and its editor a trusted leader of the men 
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day. At the close of Polk’s administration 
he came with Mr. Buchanan to Lancaster, 
and for a number of years owned and edited 
the Lancaster /uteliigencer. A death in his 
family by a terrible accident now changed 
the whole previous tenor of his life. He 
began to study religious subjects more care- 
fully, soon grew tired of politics, and at 
last resolved to devote the remaining years 
of his life to preaching Christ and the 
duties of Christianity to his fellow men. 
This he did most faithfully from the time he 
was licensed, in 1850, to within a few months 
of the day of his death. This is not the 
place to give an account of his labors as a 
minister of the Gospel, but we may quote a 
paragraph concerning them from a writer 
who knew him well: ‘‘In 1871 his health 
began to fail, in consequence of his severe 
and too often self-imposed labors in his par- 
ish. Nothing was too hazardous or trying 
in aid of his church. In the pulpit, in the 
Sunday-school, and especially among the 
poor and the infirm, the sick and the dying, 
as friend and counselor, he was ubiquitous, 
never thinking of himself or his personal 
comfort. His congregation offered him a 
six months’ leave of absence and his ex- 
penses if he would make a tour to Europe, 
or rest himself elsewhere, but he declined, 
preferring to die at his post.’’ He died 
perfectly conscious, without pain, bidding 
a calm good-bye to the dear friends about 
him, and closing his eyes as if in sleep. 
His funeral was attended by some eighty 
clergymen, the soldiers’ orphans and orphan 
children from the Institute and Home, and 
a large number of sorrowing friends. 


We have written these words concerning 
the life and character of our deceased 
friends, Doctors Worthington and Hutter, 
not more as a tribute of our respect to the 
deceased, than to hold up their bright exam- 
ple to the young men of the State. In 
these times especially such examples are 
needed. Wealth is too often sought with- 
out regard to principle. In the struggle for 
power truth is frequently trampled in the 
dust. But the lives of such men teach that 
there is something higher and nobler, and, 
in the end, more honored than wealth or 
power. ‘The inquiry of most account when 
a man dies is, How much better is the world 
for his having lived in it? ‘‘AndI heard 
a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their 
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works do follow them.’’ 
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MYSTERIES OF THE CIRCLE. 





BY E. SCHNEIDER, A. M, 





HE four curves of the Conic Sections were 
a subject of great interest to philosophers more 
than two thousand years ago. The old Greek 
mathematicians investigated the nature and proper- 
ties of these curves, and admired the beautiful and 
simple laws existing in them long before it was 
known that all bodies in motion, whether the sim- 
plest projectile thrown by the hand of a child, or the 
largest planet that revolves around its centre of mo- 
tion, or the grandest system of suns, planets, satellites 
and comets, that sweep through space, move in one 
or other of these four curves, It was not known, 
until the time of Kepler, what an extensive practical 
application could be made of the mathematical facts 
which the old mathematicians had long before added 
to the store-house of knowledge. No doubt, those old 
patient and plodding students of nature’s laws were 
often ridiculed, by the men of their days, for spend- 
ing the best of their strength and the greatest part of 
their time at that which seemed, to the rest of man- 
kind, a useless and abstract speculation, and un- 
worthy the attention of practical men. And yet, if 
these curves had not been previously studied, Kepler 
could not have discovered his three laws of plane- 
tary motion; and without this discovery Newton 
could not have made known the great law of univer- 
sal gravity, and it could not have been possible to 
have placed into the hands of the most illiterate 
that cheap and very extensively used little book called 
the almanac. 

But, though true it be, that these curves have been 
so long asubject of study, it is also equally true ‘that 
the circle, one of these conic sections, with all its 
beauty, simplicity and fascination,’”’ has many myste- 
ries about it which are not yet fully understood. We 
give certain names to thestraight lines drawn through 
and around it; to the whole of the curve and to the 
parts of the curve that bound it; and to its whole area 
and to parts ofits area ; but we know the dimensions of 
only a few of these lines and surfaces, except by ap- 
proximation. We can prove, with mathematical cer- 
tainty, that there are many circles whose areas have 
known relations to one another; but the exact area of 
any one of them wedo not know. Weknow that the 
area of agreat circle of asphere is exactly one-fourth 
the area of the surface of the sphere itself; but the books 
contain no method of finding the exact area of either, 
Mathematical demonstration proves that the solid 
contents of a cone are equal to one-third the solidity of 
a cylinder of the same base and altitude; and that a 
sphere whose great circle is equal to the base of a cylin- 
der, and whose diameter is equal to the height of such 
a cylinder, is equal to two-thirds the solidity of this 
cylinder. The solid contents of these three figures, 
whose bases and heights have the dimensions just 
named, form therefore an arithmetical progression 
whose terms have the same relations to one another 
as the figures 1, 2 and 3. But we have no means of 
computing the exact solidity of any of these solids. 

Describe the circumference of any circle. Within 
this circle inscribe an equilateral triangle, a square, 
and a hexagon ; and within each of these three poly- 
gons inscribe a circle. You then have four concen- 
tric circles forming an arithmetical progression, the 
terms of which have the same relation to one another 
as the figures 1, 2,3 and 4. Assume the area of the 
smallest circle which is within the triangle, to be of 
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any magnitude whatever; the other three will have 
the same relative size as is indicated by the four fig- 
ures just given; and the first term of the series will 
be the common difference. If the area of the small- 
est circle be 3, the relative dimensions of these cir- 
cles will be expressed_by the figures 3, 6, 9 and 12. 
If the area of the smallest circle be 4, the areas of 
the circles will give the following series, %, %, 3%, 
1. All this can be demonstrated as satisfactorily as 
we can prove that the sum of the three angles of 
any triangle is equal to two right angles. But we 
cannot tell what is the exact area of any one of these 
circles. There exist other curious relations of cir- 
cles, which I can, however, not make intelligible 
here, because I need a diagram to do it. This may 
be done at some other time, 

I will also present one interesting fact in regard to 
plane figures inscribed in a circle. The reader can 
draw the required diagram on paper with a lead pen- 
cil. Let the straight line AB be one side of a 
pentagon, Let C bea point opposite the middle of 
this line and in the cireumference of the circle in 
which the pentagon is inscribed. Join this point 
with A and B. We have then the isosceles triangle 
ABC. From the vertex C measure off a distance, 
on either CA or CB, equal to AB. Name this dis- 
tance CD. Then join the point D with that ex- 
tremity of AB, which is opposite to it. I will sup- 
pose the point D to be in the line AC. The point 
D is then joined with B. The isosceles triangle 
ABC is now divided into two triangles which are also 
isosceles, for CD is equal to DB, as can be easily 
demonstrated; and it is also equal to AB by con- 
struction. Therefore DB and AB are equal. The 
two partial triangles and the whole triangle form a 
series. But in this case we have not an arithmetical, 
as was found above in regard to circles, but a geo- 
metrical progression. And, what is still more re- 
markable, the ratio of this progression is a straight 
line equal in length to either of the equal sides of the 
whole triangle composing the two partial triangles. 
That is, ABD, BDC, and ABC form a geometrical 
series of which AC or AB is the ratio. These 
triangles have therefore such a relation to one anoth- 
er, that BD divides the whole triangle into extreme 
and mean ratio; for the larger part BDC is a mean 
proportional between the whole anil the smaller tri- 


ponies" 
angle ABD. That is BDC—=ABCXABD. There 
are very many such curious and interesting relations 
among the isosceles triangles of the different poly- 
gons, but they can not be presented here without 
diagrams. They come under what I call circular 
functions and constitute a part of the mysteries of 
the circle. 

I give now an interesting fact in regard to figures 
representing the lengths of chords inscribed in a cir- 
cle. Extract the square root of 2; add this root to 
2, and extract the square root of the sum obtained. 
Then add this root also to 2 and extract the square 
root of the sum. Continue in this manner, and each 
root obtained will be Jarger than the previous one, 
and if carried to infinity the last root will be 2, 
Therefore, all these different roots form a series of 
an infinite number of terms, the first of which is ;/2 
and the last is 2. It is evident that 2 is the limit 
beyond which the series cannot go. For, if we add 
2 to 2, and extract the square root of the sum, we 
get 2. But it is very remarkable that if we begin ~ 
with ;/3 and add each root successively to 2, that 





all the different roots obtained form also an infinite 
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series, the first term being, however, 1/3, but the 
last term being also 2. That is, these two series com- 
mence with different but end with like terms, al- 
though the operations performed are precisely the 
same in both cases. Suppose we commence next 


with 7/§+4//5, then with )/3.246979603717, then 
with 7/ 3.879385241571. We will, in each case, get 
a series terminating in2. And the number of such 
series is infinite, The mathematical demonstration 
proving all this is very simple; and it is an interest- 
ing illustration of the nature of circular functions and 
of the mysteries of the circle. ; 

Any one of these terms, in any one of the series, 
can be used to find the length of one side of some one 
of the infinite number of polygons that can be in- 
scribed or imagined to be inscribed ina circle. Sub- 
tract any one of these terms from 2, and extract the 
square root of the difference and you have the length 
of one side of a polygon. The following figures ex- 
press the value of one of the terms of the series 
whose first term is 1/2. It is 1.999,999 999.999,999,- 
991,439-482,773,413-+. Subtract these figures from 
2, and extract the square root of the difference, The 
result will be .000,000,002,925.836.1538,534,044-+, 
which expresses the length of one side of a polygon 
having more than two thousand millions of sides. If 
this length be multiplied by a number half as large as 
the number expressing the number of sides, the pro- 
duct will be the area of a polygon of more than four 
thousand millions of sides, Our course of reasoning 
has now brought us into the region of infinitesimals, 
and the results we have reached illustrate very nicely 
these infinitely small quantities. The following fig- 
ures in the first column are obtained by subtracting 
from 2 one term of each of the five series already 
spoken of, and by extracting the square root of each 
remainder. 


(.000,000,002,925,836,158,534 044) X2><279— 
3-141,592,653,589,777 173,027,224 





(.000,000,001 950,557,439 022,869) x 3 297— 
3-141 592,653,589,7775173,027,224 


(.000,000,001 I 79,334,463,413,721 )X5X2%= 
3-141,592,653,589,777,17 3,027,224 


(.000,000,000,835,953, 188,152,684) <7 29 
3-141,592,653,589,777,173,027,224 


(.000,000,000,650,185,813.007 623) x9 29— 
3-141,592,653,589,77751 73,027,224 

The figures in the first column diminish downward, 
The value of each set expresses the length of one 
side of a polygon of very many sides; that, of the 
set, in the lowest line, of a polygon of nearly ten 
thousand millions of sides, It is evident that the 
length of each side diminishes as the number of 
sides increases. Each set of figures in the first col- 
umn will therefore approach zero; that is the point 
beyond which they cannot get. The multipliers 
express half the numbers of sides represented by the 
figures on the same line in the left column. If the 
figures of the first line be divided by 2, the quotient, 
to a certain distance from the decimal point, would 
also be the length of a side of a polygon of double 
the number of sides. For when the chords of an 
arc become exceeding small, the chords and arcs are 
nearly equal. The ultimate point reached is the ratio 
of equality. When these figures have been thus 
diminished, then the multiplier in the first line must 
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be 2 2%, The figures in the last column give the 
areas of the required polygons. Those of the top 
line, in the last column, give the area of a polygon of 
more than four thousand millions of sides; those of 
the bottom line in the same column give the area of 
a polygon of nearly twenty thousand millions of 
sides, But the reader will notice that the figures 
(in each I'n2), in the second column are precisely the 
same. This must beso. If, however, the work had 
been carried forward so as to embrace a sufficient 
number of decimals, the figures in the top line would 
have been a little less in value than those in the low- 
est line. For the area of a polygon of twenty thou- 
sand millions of sides is nearer the area of the circle 
than one having only one-fourth as many sides. 
When the number of sides of a polygon becomes 
infinite, the length of one side will be zero, the mul- 
tiplier infinitely large, and the expression in the last 
column must be the exact area of the circle. To this 
result we come by as correct and rigorous a demonstra- 
tion as has ever been made. But this gives the follow- 
ing OXeo ==. Divide each member by o and we 


have >=” That is, a finite quantity divided by 
zero is an expression for infinity. Now divide both 


members by o, and we have eon That is, a 
finite quantity divided by infinity is an expression for 
zero or nothing. Both these results are algebraically 
true, and they follow legitimately from the equation 
oo =z, which is also the result of a correct rea- 
soning. Can it be possible then that zero, or nothing 
multiplied into infinity, produces the area of a circle 
whose radius is unity? Does reason here fail us? 
Is the water so deep that the waves feel as though 
they overlapped themselves above our heads? 

Let us see what help infinitesimals will give us in 
these difficulties. It is evident that all the multipli- 
ers differ, and that the ratio of this difference is ex- 
pressed, in every case but one, by the odd numbers. 
The powers of 2 will all increase at the same rate as 
the number of sides is increased ; but each power of 
2, except one, is multiplied by an odd number, on 
to infinity. Suppose then we have reached a point 
where one side of each one of an innumerable num- 
ber of polygons is not zero, but just at the instant 
before reaching zero, Then we have an infinite 
number of infinitesimals, As these are all different 
from one another by ratios expressed by all the odd 
numbers they are quantities, though inexpressibly 
small, yet of such a nature that some of them are 
millions of times larger than others of them. Here 
then we have infinitesimals whose dimensions can 
not be expressed or conceived, but whose ratios are 
expressed by finite numbers, and these are all the 
odd numbers, which are infinite in number. Each 
of these infinitely many infinitesimals, just at the in- 
stant before reaching zero, if multiplied by its proper 
odd number and by 2 raised to a power just at the 
instant before reaching infinity, must produce z, 

These infinitesimals may be called evanescent 
quantities, and their ratios may be called the ratios 
of evanescent quantities. But, using the language 
of Newton in his Principia, some may “ object that 
there is no ultimate ratio of evanescent quantities, 
because the ratio, before the quantites have vanished, 
is not the ultimate, and when they are vanished, is 
none.” ‘ By the ultimate ratio of evanescent quanti- 
ties ts to be understood the ratio of the quantities not 
before they vanish, nor afterward, but with which 
they vanish,” 


I will now leave the subject with the reader. He 
































must judge how I have succeeded in getting over its 
difficulties. It is the best I could do, Ifany one can 
handle it with sufficient ability and master the difh- 
culties more successfully than I have done, I will re- 
joice exceedingly. Hoping some one will do this, I 
lay down my pen, 


_ 
< 





REPORT ON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


[It will be recollected by those interested that a ‘* Report on 
High Schools” had a place on the programme of the State 
Teachers’ Association at its late meeting in Pittsburgh. This 
report was to have been presented by a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Horton, of Williamsport ; Gotwals, of Norristown , and 
Heiges, of York. Neither of thes gentlemen was present at 
Pittsburgh, and nothing was heard from them there in reference 
tothe report. It now appears that Mr. M. N, Horton, chair- 
man of the committee, prepared a report, but being unable to 
attend the meeting, owing to sickness in his family, forwarded 
it to Pittsburgh, addressed to Edward Gideon, President of the 
Association. Mr. Gideon also being detained at home, the 
dccument was not delivered, but, instead, was sent to the dead 
letter office, and in due time returned to Mr. Horton. At his 
instance it appears below. It is his purpose to make some 
comments upon it in a future number.—Eb. ] 


A T the last annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation the following resolution was 


adopted. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of obtaining State aid 
for High schools, devise a plan for securing this ob- 
ject, and report the same at the next meeting of ihis 
Association. 

In behalf of the committee appointed in 
pursuance of the foregoing, the chairman 
would report the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That this Association deems it not 
only highly expedient, but of very grave importance, 
for the successful and rapid progress of the cause of 
education, that direct pecuniary aid from the State be 
given to the support of our high schools. 

2. Resolved, That a committee of three, of which 
the Hon J. P. Wickersham shall be the chairman, be 
appointed by this Association, whose duty it shall be 
to endeavor to secure, at the earliest day practicable, 
legislation to the following effect: 

1. That an amount of money equal in the aggregate 
to five hundred dollars for each high school in the 
State, which shall have been fully established and in 
operation as hereinafter provided, be appropriated 
annually by the State to aid in support of said high 
schools. 

2. That said amount be apportioned and distribut- 
ed to the several school districts, wherein said schools 
shall have been so established and in operation, in 
such manner that the share of any district shall bear 
the same ratio to the whole amount of the annual 
appropriation, that the number of pupils who shall 
each have attended the said high school or schools 
in that district not less than eight months during the 
school year for which the appropriation shall have 
been made, shall bear to the whole number of pupils 
who shall likewise, and for the same length of time, 
have attended all the high schools of the State then 
entitled to share in the said appropriation. 

3. No high school shall be entitled to share in the 
said annual appropriation, which shall not during 
the year for which the appropriation shall have been 
made, have been provided with not less than two 
teachers properly qualified to take charge of and 
manage the same, and duly certified according to 
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law, who together shall be competent to give instruc- 

tion in the elements of the Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man languages, general history, civil government, 
rhetoric, natural philosophy, chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, physiology, botany, algebra, geometry, 
book-keeping, mental and moral philosophy, and 
science of school government. 

4. No high school shall be entitled to share in the 
said annual appropriation which shall not have pro- 
vided, first, suitable and sufficient instruction to 
qualify its pupils for admission to the Freshman class 
of any of the colleges of this state; second, suitable 
and sufficient instruction to enable the pupils therein 
to complete such courses of study as the State Su- 
perintendent, under the provisions of this act, may 
have prescribed ; and third, the means of an extend- 
ed pursuit and a thorough review of all the branches 
required by law, to be taught in all the common 
schools of the State. 

5. The courses of study to be prescribed by the 
State Superintendent under the provisions of this 
act shall be uniform for all, and shall each be de- 
signed to cover not less than three school years, and 
shall include the following: 1. A Classical course, 
in which shall be included the preparation requisite 
for admission to the classical department in college ; 
2. A Scientific course, in which shall be included 
the study of the Latin or the German language, or 
both; 3. A Higher English course, in which shalj 
be included an extended pursuit and a thorough re- 
view of the branches required by law to be taught in 
all the common schools of the state; these courses 
to be further defined and limited as may by the State 
Superintendent be deemed expedient. 

6. In determining the attendance of pupils at any 
high school as a basis for the apportionment of the an- 
nual appropriation in the matter provided in Section 
2 of this act, no pupil shall be counted who shall 
not have been received to such school upon a writ- 
ten certificate that said pupil, upon due examination, 
was found to have attained to a certain proficiency 
in all the several branches required by law to be 
taught in the common schools; the standard of 
proficiency and the mode of ascertaining and certi- 
fying to the same, to be uniform and such as the 
State Superintendent shall direct, 

7. Any pupil who shall have completed at any 
such high school a full course of study in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, and shall have sus- 
tained a satisfactory examination in the several 
branches thereof, shail be entitled to receive a diplo- 
ma, setting forth the facts in the case, and signed by 
the examiners ; which diploma shall entitle the one 
receiving it to the right and privileges of a “pro- 
fessional certificate’ during the two years next sub- 
sequent to its award, and no longer, and only with- 
in the city borough or county where it is issued: 
Provided, however, that no diploma shall be award- 
ed except upon the affirmative ballots of at least four 
of the five examiners; nor to any pupil whose standing 
in scholarship and deportment shall not be such as 
would be required to merit a professional certificate. 

8. The examiners shall consist of the city, borough, 
or county superintendent, who shall be the chair- 
man of the board of examiners and have the general 
direction of the examination; the principal of the 
high school, and a committee of three from the board 
of school directors of the district in which the high 
school is situated, 

g. The State Superintendent shall issue the neces- 
sary instructions, provide the necessary blank forms, 
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and require the necessary reports from teachers, Su- 
perintendent and directors, for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of this act, and no 
school shall be entitled to share in said appropria- 
tion whose officers shall neglect or refuse to comply 
with the instructions or requisitions of the State Su- 
perintendent as provided herein. 

10. The necessary expenses incurred by the State 
Superintendent in carrying out the provisions of this 
act shall be charged in the expense account of the 
State Department of common schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. N, HORTON, 


—_— 
—_ 


NOTES ON COMPOSITION. 


I.— PUNCTUATION. 





BY J. WILLIS WESTLAKE. 


HE celebrated Dr. Emmons, on being 
asked what was the best system of rhe- 
toric for a clergyman, gave these two rules: 
‘* First, have something to say; second, say 
it.’ Probably there was more wit than wis- 
dom in this answer ; for it seems to imply 
that the best rhetoric is no rhetoric at all. 
It contains one important suggestion, how- 
ever, that no student of rhetoric should lose 
sight of ; namely, that the first essential to 
the expression of thought is to have thoughts 
to express. The thought is undoubtedly 


greater than the expression; and yet it is 


also true that, objectively considered, an 
imperfectly expressed thought is but little 
better than an imperfect thought. It mat- 
ters little.to us whether a writer’s thoughts 
be great or little, if he does not make us 
comprehend them. Anything, therefore, 
that contributes to the clear expression of 
our meaning, is important to us. Punctu- 
ation doves this, to a greater extent than is 
commonly supposed ; and no one, who ex- 
pects to write for the public eye—or, in fact, 
any eye besides his own—can afford to be 
indifferent to it. It will not do to leave it 
to the proof-reader; for without proper 
points neither the proof-reader, nor any 
other reader, can in all cases tell what is 
meant. And here let me remark that the 
notion that a printing-office is the best place 
to learn the art of punctuation, is entirely 
erroneous ; for printers punctuate too me- 
chanically, often to the neglect of those nice 
shades of meaning which the points are so 
well calculated to bring out. I have often 
had my meaning entirely changed or de- 
stroyed in the printing-office, because prin- 
ters thought they knew what I wanted better 
than I did myself. 

I do not propose to give here and now a 
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treatise on punctuation, but merely to call 
attention to two or three little things in con- 
nection with it that are often stumbling- 
blocks to both writer and printer. The first 
of these is the pointing of 

Quotations.—And first I inquire, What is 
the proper mark to precede a direct quota- 
tion? Some place a colon before it, unless 
it is divided by the introductory words’; and 
we are taught to do so in Hadley’s admira- 
ble little book, ‘‘ Lessons in Language ;’’ as, 
*«The girl said: ‘It is a pleasant day.’”’ 
This is wrong, being opposed to the best 
authority and practice. The proper point 
to be used depends upon two things,—the 
length of the quotation, and the manner in 
which it is introduced. Along quotation— 
one consisting of several sentences, or of 
one very long sentence—is preceded by a 
colon, howéver it is introduced. For exam- 
ple, if I were reporting a speech by Dr. 
W., whether I wrote, in introducing it, ‘‘ the 
State Supt. sazd,’’ or ‘* the State Supt. spoke 
as follows,’’ | would use a colon. But if a 
quotation consists of only a single short sen- 
tence, it must be preceded by a comma, if 
it is introduced informally; by a colon, if 
introduced formally. ‘The following are ex- 
amples of quotations that are informally in- 
troduced :— 

I. Remember the ancient maxim, “‘ Know thyself,” 

2 Wordsworth says, ‘* Heaven lies about us in our 
infancy.” 

3. “One great secret of education,” writes Her- 
bert Spencer, “is to know how wisely to lose time,” 

If the quotations in these examples were 
introduced by ‘as follows’’, ‘* these words’’, 
‘*the following words’’, or any equivalent 
expression, the introduction would be /for- 
mal, and a colon would be the proper point 
to use. For instance, the change of ‘‘ the’’ 
to “this’’ or ‘‘the following,’’ in the first 
example, would necessitate the use of the 
colon. Some persons use a dash before a 
quotation, with or without another point; 
but this, too, is wrong. The dash is not 
authorized, except when the quotation does 
not immediately follow the point, but 
begins a new paragraph. This use of the 
dash is exemplified above (just before the 
first example), and has the sanction of the 
best authority and usage. It should be 
stated that any remark or observation re- 
sembling a quotation is punctuated as if it 
were one, except that the marks are not 
used; as, for example, in the following: 
‘¢ Be our plain answer this: Zhe throne we 
honor ts the people’s choice.”’ 

My second subject of inquiry is, The 
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of a quotation. Ordinarily this is a very 


simple matter; but sometimes very nice 


cases arise which test the writer’s skill and 
sadly puzzle the printer. Suppose this sen- 
tence to occur (I omit the guillemets): 
What a lesson is contained in the word a@Z- 
gence / 
(as it is), or enclosed in quotation marks. 
If the latter alternative be chosen, where 
shall the final marks be placed ?-—before, or 
after the exclamation point? Compositors, 
in such a case, almost always place them 
after it; but this is wrong. The sentence, 
not the single word diligence, is exclama- 
tory; hence the proper pointing (omitting 
to enclose the whole sentenee in quotation 
marks) is, What a lesson is contained in the 
word ‘‘diligence’’! If I mark the whole 
as a quotation, it will stand thus: ‘* What a 
lesson is contained in the word ‘ diligence’ .!’’ 
Diligence, being now an interior quotation, 
is enclosed in single marks. 
change the example, so as to require an 
additional set of marks, and note the effect : 
‘* Trench says, ‘ What a lesson is contained 
in the word ‘‘diligence’’!’’’ Here What 
a lesson, etc., becomes an interior quotion, 
and requires single marks, while ddigence 
for the same reason requires double marks. 
Let us make still another change, and note 
the result: ‘‘I find in Hart’s Rhetoric the 
following sentence: ‘Trench says, ‘‘ What 
a lesson is contained in the word ‘ dili- 
gence’!’’’’’ Correct punctuation now 
requires, as you see, an accumulation of 
points at the end of a sentence. 

An interesting example is the following, 
which I shall give first without and after- 
wards with quotation marks : — 

It is written in the Gospel, Jesus answered the 
Jews, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are 
gods? 

I hope the reader, before looking further, 
will try to supply the quotation marks and 
properly place the interrogation point after 
the question, ‘‘Is it not written,’’ etc. 
Afterward let him compare the result with 
the following, which exhibits a correct 
though remarkable application of the rule 
adopted by modern authors :— 

“It is written in the gospel, ‘ Jesus answered the 
Jews, “Is it not written in your law, ‘I said, “Ye 
are gods” ’?””’*? 

I know this is an extreme case, and I 
should probably omit some of the points in 
such a sentence, in actual practice; but to 
show that it is not very different from sen- 
tences that actually occur in composition, I 


proper management of the marks at the end 


Let us slightly ' 
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Diligence should be either italicized | 
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quote verbatim et punctuatim a sentence from 
a book notice which I find in the 4H/antic 
Monthly, vol. xxviii., p. 128:— 

‘“‘ We shall quote a passage which the author takes 
from Henry Kingsley’s twaddle about Thackeray’s 
death: ‘The man with the weight of empire on 
his shoulders, will look up from his papers, and say, 
with heartfelt sorrow, ‘The author of “ The Virgin- 
ians” is dead!’’’’” 

The only changes I have made in the sen- 
tence are those rendered necessary by quot- 
ing it. By a slight change of the last 
clause, ‘‘ The Virginians’ may be brought 
to the end, and we shall then have the clos- 
ing points of five quotations in a row, thus: 
‘We have lost the author of ‘‘ The Virgin- 
jians’’ r oo ¢ 38 

It thus appears that the proper punctua- 
tion of quotations may, and often does be- 
comea complicated and difficult art. Teach- 
ers, therefore, should not neglect to give 
their pupils a great number and variety of 


; such exercises to write—first quite simple, 








afterwards more difficult. And let it be 
particularly insisted on in these exercises, 
that every direct quotation that forms a sen- 
tence must begin with a capital letter. This 
is a rule that is constantly and persistently 
violated by learners, and it generally takes 
them a long time to form the habit of apply- 
ing it properly in practice. It is a good 
plan to have pupils now and then write upon 
their slates or the blackboard an imaginary 
conversation dictated by the teacher or in- 
vented for themselves. 

There are a few other little matters con- 
nected with the subject of punctuation that 
need to be discussed, and these I purpose to 
speak of in my next paper. 

Millersville, Oct., 1873. 


in 
— 





THE CITY SUPERINTENDENCY. 





N our State the office of City Superinten- 
dency is of but recent creation, and, as 

a rule, the first officers elected under the 
law continue in office to this day. Their 
duties are defined, in a general way, by the 
law, and in addition to these the Board of 
Controllers may impose others ad /bitum. 
It will readily be seen that the act establish- 
ing the office is very liberal in its provisions, 
allowing great freedom to the different 
Boards, so as to enable them to adjust’ the 
duties thereof to their peculiar necessities. 
In view of these facts, it is probable that 
experiments have been made, many of which 
have been quite successful, more doubtful, 
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and I am not hazarding too much in main- 
taining that some have been complete fail- 
ures. Indeed, so great were the mistakes, 
and so extravagant, and consequently im- 
possible of realization, were the expectations 
of these officers, whether superintendents or 
controllers, and I shall not err greatly by 
including both, that the advantages of con- 
tinuing the office were already seriously 
questioned at the last election, and are still 
a matter of dispute in some of the cities 
in which these officers have been chosen. 
Nevertheless, so many and so great are the 
advantages resulting from this office, when 
properly administered, that its adoption 
into the school systems of all the cities enti- 
tled by law so to do is only a question of 
time. Nay, I know of several towns anx- 
ious to elect, but as yet prevented from 
doing so only by the want of the requisite 
population. 

Since these things are so, the discussion 
of the duties of these officers, the difficul- 
ties encountered in discharging these duties, 
and the relation they sustain to the Board 
of Controllers would no doubt prove bene- 
ficial not only to the present incumbents, 
but to their successors as well; not only to 
those districts in which the office is, but 
also to those in which it is about to be 
established. 

I purpose, therefore, to call attention to 
the duties not specifically mentioned in, but 
naturally flowing from, the law. 

Among these may be mentioned the train- 
ing of teachers. The law makes it the duty 
of the Superintendent to visit the schools 
and give directions in the art of teaching, 
and the method thereof, to the teacher in 
charge of the same. It states that this shall 
be done when visiting schools, as the Super- 
intendent or members of the Board may find 
it necessary or expedient. It will be seen 
that the Board is to be consulted, and it 
follows, as a matter of course, that 77, too, 
is in duty bound to care for the education 
of its teachers. Now, it is evident that in 
cities or boroughs having Superintendents 
this can be best accomplished by organizing 
the teachers into a school or so-called 
institute. In doing this, the less of the lit- 
erary society about it the better. Let it be 
clearly understood from the beginning that 
it is not a social meeting, nor a debating 
club, but a meeting of teachers to improve 
themselves in the art of instructing and 
governing their schools. To this end, let 
them form a class or classes, studying some 
systematic treatise like those of Dr. Wick- 
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ersham, under the guidance of the city or 
borough Superintendent, who shall devote 
at least three hours of every meeting to this 
subject. It is also his duty to direct teach- 
ers in their choice of studies to occupy the 
remainder of their time. The certificate 
will show where deficiences exist, but it 
will often happen that all these cannot be 
attended to in one term, and it will there- 
fore be well for him to suggest what to take 
up now and what to postpone. It will 
often happen, too, that teachers are most 
reluctant to study those branches in which 
they are most deficient, for fear of exposing 
their ignorance and subjecting themselves 
to unpleasant remarks. 

Here, it seems to me, the Superintendent 
is justifiable in assuming authority and com- 
pelling teachers to study such branches or 
subjects as he may deem necessary. In 
this connection, too, the Board can render 
efficient aid not only in supporting him, 
but also in improving the character of their 
teachers, and consequently their schools. 
They should, by committee or otherwise, 
regularly attend these meetings, require regu- 
lar reports of each teacher’s work there, 
consult with them when there assembled, 
and thus be co-workers instead of or in addi- 
tion to their being directors. Nor should 
teachers holding diplomas, permanent or 
professional certificates, be excused from 
making efforts at self-improvement. In- 
deed, these should lead the way, striving to 
attain higher ideals, and looking at their 
profession from a more exalted standpoint. 
There is no reason why a Board should be 
willing to employ, or a Superintendent 
obliged to certificate, from year to year, 
persons who, relying wholly upon their 
experience in the school-room, make no 
effort at acquiring superior literary qualifi- 
cations. 

In fact, teachers will not complain, if 
properly encouraged and assisted. Both 
reason and experience in other kinds of 
employment point out the Superintendent 
as the proper person to perform this work. 
No one can be supposed to be better 
acquainted with the wants of schools and 
teachers than he, no one more competent 
to advise and instruct. 

Efficiency in this work depends largely 
upon the amount of time spent in visiting 
schools, and upon his experience as a 
teacher, and if this view is correct, it fol- 
lows that wherever possible a// his time 
should be devoted to these two subjects. I 
say ¢wo subjects, for I think the Superin- 
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tendent should be ateacher. On the other 
hand, I think the law never contemplated 
that he should be employed as librarian, 
secretary of the board, supply agent, or in 
any of the other multifarious duties very 
often, nay, generally imposed on him. 
It is certainly not his business to spend his 
time in his office instead of in the schools, 
nor to superintend the erection of buildings 
instead of the teaching of scholars, nor yet 
to spend his time and abilities abroad at 
institutes instead of at home, where his ser- 
vices are needed. ADVOCATE. 


~~ 
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EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 





aL © education of all classes throughout 
Germany is very thorough, even to se- 
verity ; and alike includes both sexes. At 
the early age of six years, the Jaw obliges 
children educated (in the public schools) to 
be put at their studies. The same authority 
regulates the number of hours each day 
which the pupil shall pass in the school- 
room ; and at the same time limits the num- 
ber of years to be spent by the child in 
obtaining this education. Young children 


go to their books early in the morning ; and, 


save the hour at noon and an occasional 
recess in their play-grounds, are kept busy 
till four o’clock at evening. Seven o’clock 
in summer, half-past seven o’clock in the 
winter, are the hours at which these little 
ones leave their homes for the school-house. 
At the hour of nine, a more advanced set 
of scholars appear; at eleven o’clock, still 
another; and so the day wears away till late 
afternoon, when the pupils are dismissed to 
their homes, and the weary, fagged teachers 
escape to a few hours of relaxation in the 
open air. In all these schools ancient and 
modern languages are taught. The higher 
academy (for advanced scholars) is called 
the ‘‘ real-schule.’’ Here the elements of 
science, together with the modern tongues, 
are studied; and the text-books used are in 
English, French and Italian, as well as in 
German. No child can stay away from 
school without some valid excuse, under the 
penalty of a trifling fine (three. kreutzers 
per day), and tardiness or disobedience is 
severely punished. 

Thus the child is advanced from one de- 
gree of knowledge to another, till the age 
of fourteen, when it is considered sufficiently 
educated for any ordinary avocation in life, 
and must therefore leave this school, sup- 
ported at public expense. 
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But in a country where education costs 
so little (comparatively speaking), and where 
the habits of life are so simple and easily 
satisfied, any boy or girl, with even small 
means at command, can obtain whatever 
else they desire in the way of art or science. 

Among the higher classes, the child’s cul- 
ture begins almost in infancy. Papa and 
mamma talk to the little one in German ; 
the nurse pets or scolds in French, till it 
learns to lisp the two. When the child has 
been taught to read, English books are 
brought forward; then comes the Italian— 
and I have seen scores of children, who, at 
an extremely early age, could talk and read 
more or less of these four tongues, and this 
long before the so-called rudiments of an 
education were fairly undertaken. 

The Germans, Poles and Russians, acquire 
the languages with peculiarease. Not only 
have they a talent for this knowledge, but 
the ear is constantly receiving an uncon- 
scious training. Janguage, with us an ac- 
complishment, becomes here a necessity. Na- 
tions are divided by imaginary boundaries, 
like our own States; and one cannot walk 
the thoroughfares of any one of these con- 
tinental cities without hearing three or four 
languages spoken. The French are not 
fond of any tongue save their own, and, as 
a rule, speak no other even tolerably ; and, 
lacking application, their own language suf- 
fices. 

Besides all this, they argue that French 
being the ‘‘ Court language’’ of the world 
and one which every nation speaks, toa 
greater or less degree, they have no need to 
understand another. On the other hand, 
the Russian, German or Pole, who has once 
mastered the intricate science and difficul- 
ties of his own native tongue, is prepared 
to grapple most successfully with those of 
any other. Unlike the Japanese, they are 
ready for the English in its ‘‘ perplexing 
purity,’’ requiring no modification of our 
verbs or other parts of speech. 

It is the theory of a highly accomplished 
and experienced teacher in one of our New 
England States, that the first thing taught 
to children should be the languages. That 
the mind requires a certain degree of matu- 
rity for the comprehension of the simplest 
rudiments of education ; and that long be- 
fore geography, history, or the science of 
numbers can be understood properly, the 
youthful mind can with ease acquire (through 
ready ears and quick perceptions) French 
or German—often both. 

With all the hours spent in the school- 
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room and the time at home occupied with | the interested auditors were constantly in- 


their books, it would seem that there can be 
no healthful physical development among 
these German children. But this is not the 
case. Their methodical manner of study ; 
their constant out-door exercise ; their plain 
food ; early hours; their simple pleasures 
and their quiet life (without excitement or 
strain), all tend to a perfect organization of 
both mind and body. It has been argued 
by a friend (living for some years in Ger- 
many), that the food eaten by the Germans 
is not of the kind to nourish the brain ; 
that there is not enough of what is some- 
times termed ‘‘ brain food.’’ Black bread, 
weak coffee, soup or meat once in the day, 
is the diet of these children, with a share of 
sauer-kraut and sausage. 

I doubt if there are often found among 
the Germans the exceeding quick and keen 
perceptions which characterize an American ; 
but in the place of these is the habit of un- 
tiring, laborious study. That which we 
dart after, they delve for. While we stop 
often to rest our weary wings, they plod 
slowly on, quite beyond us, as in the fable 
of the ‘‘ Tortoise and Hare.”’ 

The lower classes learn the languages be- 
cause they are essential in market or shop, 
in restaurant or waiting-room; the higher 
classes, because it is an absolute necessity of 
the ‘‘ polite world’ to converse in two or 
more languages, and to know something of 
the literature of all intellectual and refined 
nations. It is rather an exceptional thing 
to find among the middle or higher classes 
any one who does not read in two or more 
of the modern tongues. The acquisition of 
this kind of knowledge lies not alone ina 
special talent, but far more in the fact that, 
one strange language thoroughly mastered, 
a second is gained with greater ease ; a third 
with comparatively little effort ; and thus it 
often happens that one is surprised at the 
success of a very few years of diligent study, 
such as I have described. The university 
course of study for young men is too well 
known to be alluded to at this time; but I 
can perhaps better illustrate the education 
of German women by giving the experience 
of a young girl of uiueteen (of an old and 
noble family), who, within the year, has 
been emancipated from books and tutors. I, 
sitting in my quiet corner (seemingly ab- 
sorbed by my book), heard her describe to 
two American girls her years of hard, untir- 
ing labor with books and music. This 
youthful countess grew absolutely pathetic 
over the retrospect of her school-days, while 





terrupting her story with exclamations of 
mingled pity and admiration. 

The mother an Englishwoman, her father 
German, she learnt to speak both languages 
equally well in childhood. Then, with her 
nurse, she readily caught the French. At 
the age of twelve she was receiving daily 
lessons in four languages, having both an 
English and Italian governess. Besides all 
this, receiving from her father some knowl- 
edge of the Latin. 

Meanwhile, having mastered some of the 
rudiments of music at the age of thirteen, 
she was taken to a famous conservatory in 
one of those great musical cities, where, for 
four years, every hour of the day was occu- 
pied with some task. In all these years she 
received her daily lessons but with little or 
no encouragement ; her life perfectly une- 
ventful. Simple food; plenty of out-door 
exercise ; so many hours of sleep ; so much 
time for practice; just so much for her 
books; ‘‘But the result of this,’’ you ask, 


‘¢mentally and physically?’’ Mademoiselle. 


is the picture of health! simple and unaf- 
fected in her manners; speaking her own 
language, the French, English and Italian 
equally well; Knowing much of the history 
and literature of every nation, and inter- 
preting the most difficult music of ancient 
and modern composers with wonderful ease 
and correctness. Now all this has been 
achieved, not by remarkable talent, but ev- 
ery-day untiring industry. When Made- 
moiselle left us (a few weeks ago), she had her 
trunks filled with a fresh wardrobe for a 
‘“season”’ at , but one of her boxes con- 
tained some Greek books and a lexicon, 
‘‘for,’’ said she, ‘‘I must be doing some- 
thing, and I’ll try Greek.’’ I can assure 
my readers that this is not an isolated case. 
Women as well as men are thoroughly edu- 
cated, and very many of them have a variety 
of accomplishments. While their brains 
are busy, their fingers are rarely idle. The 
immense amount of knitting and fancy work 
done by these women in their homes, at 
their social gatherings, in their concert halls, 
even when they travel, is immense.—Cor. 
Christian Union. 
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ALL fact-collectors, who have no aim beyond 
their facts, are one story men. Two-story men 
compare, reason, generalize, using the labors of the 
fact-collectors as well as their own. Three-story 
men idealize, imagine, predict; their best illumina- 
tion comes from above, through the skylight.— 
Dr. Holmes, 
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EXAMINATION IN CHICAGO. 


HE following list of questions is that 

used at the examination of male teach- 
ers. held in Chicago, July 11, 1873. It is 
somewhat out of the ordinary track of exami- 
nations, and will be interesting to many 
readers of Zhe Journal who are not in the 
habit of working through these lists. 


TOPICS. 


. Arithmetic: Theory and Practical Problems. 
Written and Oral. 


lal 


2. Algebra: Practical Problems.........sssseeseesseseeees Written. 
3- Geometry : Demonstrations........cceccesseeeseeceeessees Written. 
4- Business Forms........cccccccccoccccsssccccccccceseceees sceeeeees Written. 
5. English ag and are etesbendie Writtenand Oral. 
. Geography : History and Civil Government. 
we of Written and Oral. 
7. Elements ot Natural Sciences...........sseceeserereeeeees Written 
B. Ph ysiology.........ccccccccsccccescccesecocssecooceoes sssetenesneees ene Oral, 
Q. Theory and Practice.....cccseecrecersseceeees Writtenand Oral, 
10, Orthography, Definitions and Punctuation........... Written. 


» Reading and Vocal MUSIC............cssccssssces ces cesses coe eee UTE, 


~ 
~ 





[Zack candidate will please write his answers to the 
following questions immediately beneath the questions, 
and separate the same from this paper, that it may be 
handed to the examiners when caled for.) 

1. Name in full. 

2. Age? ; 

3. Present residence and post-office address ? 

4. Experience in. Teaching: its length and char- 
acter ? 

5. Preference in Teaching ? ; 

6. Is it your purpose to make teaching your life- 
work ? 

7. Remarks. 





ARITHMETIC. 


1. Define Rule, Reduction, Prime Number, Root, 
Insurance, 

2. Kind the width of the narrowest floor that can 
be exactly covered with entire breadths of carpet that 
is either 2% tt., 23¢ tt., or 24 ft. wide. 

3. Whai is the storage capacity of a warehouse 
bin, the budy of which is 20 ft. square and 25 it. deep, 
and the bottom an inverted pyramid 8 ft. deep ? 

4. A can mow 2 acres in 3 days and B 5 acres in 
6 days; in how many days can they together mow 9 
acres ? 

5. What is the pressure on a cubic foot of iron 
sunk in water to the depth of one mile ? 

6. It go persons working g1 days, 10 hours a day, 
can manulacture 24,451 Ibs, of yarn, how much more 
could be made by employing 150 persons 80 days, 
10% hours a day? 

7. A truit dealer lost 15 % of alot of apples: What 
per cent. profit must he make on the remainder to 
avoid loss ? 

8. How many rods of fence will enclose a circular 
field which has an area of 10 acres? 

g. C. Rice & Co., wholesale grocers, sold J. Drew, 
July 8, 1873, the following goods: 5 bbls. A sugar, 
238, 243, 250, 252, 255 lbs., 20 lbs, tare to each pack- 
age, at 1234 cts. a pound; 3 bbls. C sugar, 234, 240, 
247 ibs, 18 lbs, tare each, at 113¢ cts. per Ib, ; 1 
bbl. pulverized sugar, 269 Ibs. 19 lbs, tare, at 1354 
cts,a pound; I chest Young Hyson Tea, 90 lbs, 
16 lbs. tare, at $1.28 per lb,; 1 chest Black Tea, 
60 Ibs., 17 lbs. tare, at 98 cts, pet !b.; 1 caddy 
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Japan Tea, 25 lbs., 6 Ibs. tare, at $1.17 per Ib.; 1 
sack Rio Coffee, 132 Ibs, at 23 cts. per lb.; 1 mat 
Java Coffee, 42 lbs., at 28 cts. per Ib.; 1 sack of Rice, 
75 lbs., at 9 cts. per lb.; & mat of Cinnamon, 
4/5 Ibs., at 7u cts. per Ib.; 14 doz. No, 2 Tubs, at 
$3.50 a doz. Drew paid cash for the goods ,and 
obtained a reduction of 1% per cent. Make out a 
bill in due form for the above transaction, 

10. The First National Bank of Chicago loaned 
Drew the money to pay the above, on his note for 30 
days, discounted at Io per cent. Write the note. 





ALGEBRA. 


I. Given 22 +-y2 —18—(x+y) xy—6 to 
find x and y. 

2. A grazier bought a certain number of oxen for 
$240, and after losing 3 of them, sold the remainder 
for $8 a head more than they cost him, thus gaining 
$59 by his bargain. How many oxen did he buy ? 

3. A person finds that he can row a skiff6 miles an 
hour with the current, and 3 miles an hour against it ; 
how far can he pass down the stream and yet return 
to the starting point in 8 hours? 

4 Abought eggs at 18 cents a dozen; had he 
bought § dozen more for the same money, they would 
have cost 24% cents a dozen less; how many dozen 
less ; how many dozen did he buy ? 

5. Divide the fraction 8 into two such parts that 
the sum of the numerators of the two parts shall 
equal the sum of the denominators. 





GEOMETRY. 


1. Give a complete classification of triangles, and 
define each class, 

2, Show that the perpendicular measures the 
shortest distance from a point to a straight line. 

3. Show that the inscribed angle is measured by 
half the subtending arc. 

4. Show that through three given points not in the 
same straight line, one circumference can be made to 
pass, and but one. 

5. A man standing 40 feet from a building which 
was 24 feet wide, and in a direct line with the side 
wall, observed that when he closed one eye, the 
width of the building hid from view just go rods of 
fence, which was parallel to the width of the build- 
ing. What was the distance of the observer from the 
fence ? 





NATURAL SCIENCES. 


1, Name the departments of natural science, with 

the peculiar province of each. 

. Classification of the animal kingdom, 

. Circulation of the blood. 

Process and products of combustion. 

Origin of coal beds, 

. Formation of rain. 

Trade winds—origin and general direction. 

. Organs and process of digestion. 

. In what respect does the digestive apparatus of 
ruminants differ from that of man? 

10. Evidences of internal heat of the earth. 

11. Conditions essential to vegetation, 

12. Causes and uses of thunder-storms. 

13. Principle of the magnetic telegraph. 

14. lllustrate the law, ** What is gained in velocity 
is lost in power,” either by the lever, or any other 
of the mechanical powers. 

15. State the law of falling bodies, 
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16. Find the proper division of a lever 15 feet 
long, whose power and weight are in the relation of 
I to g, and in equilibrium. 

17. Explain by chemical terms, the effervescence 
offsoda water. 

18. Define the differences between annuals, bien- 
nials and perennials, as applied to plants. 

19. Uses of the different parts of a flower. 

20. Explain the growth of corn, from the germi- 
nation of the seed to the ripening of the fruit. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What are your views upon the matter of cor- 
poral punishment in schools, aud what has been your 
experience in the matter of its use ? 

2. What measures would you adopt to secure the 
health of pupils ? 

3. What course of moral training, consistent with 
the unsectarian spirit of the public schools, would you 
adopt ? 

4. Have you marked out for yourself any course of 
reading. If so, what course ? 

5. What daily preparation for the work of the 
school-room do you deem essential ? 

6. State the leading points in any article upon 
educational topics which has, within the past year, 
attracted your attention. 

7. What line of general reading is, in your opinion, 
of the greatest value to the teacher ? 

8. In tne discipline of pupils, what importance 
should be attached to personal example? 

g. What motive should be made prominent before 
the mind of the pupil ? 

10. If prizes are given, what should be their char- 
acter, and for what should they be awarded ? 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


1. ‘“*So live that when thy summons comes to join 
‘The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.”” 

a. Name the author, and title of the piece. 

6. Some other work of the same author. 

c. Grammatical analysis of the extract. 

d. Figures of speech in the extract. 

e. Parse the pronouns in the extract. 

2. Namethe prominent English writers, previous 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth. The writers that 
flourished during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Two 
prominent living poets, either English or American, 
with the best work of each. Three best American 
historians, living or dead, with the prominent work 
of each. 

3. If the author be named below, place opposite 
his name the title of his greatest work ; if a title be 
given, name theauthor. Canterbury Tales ; Spenser ; 
Ivanhoe; Hudibras; Gray; Scarlet Letter ; Mot- 
ley ; Evangeline ; Lowell ; Robert Falconer. 

4. Name the sources from which the English lan- 
guage is derived—and the classes of words derived 
from each. 

5. Name your favorite author, with the special fea- 
tures of style that have attracted you, 

6. Define Drama; Epic Poetry ; Pastoral Poetry; 
Essays; History; and give one worthy example of 
each, with the name and time of living of the author. 
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7. Write from memory some brief selection of poe- 
try, not less than four lines in length, and put the 
same into good prose. 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


1, Name and bound the Zones, and classify the 
productions peculiar to each Zone. 

2. ‘Trace an all-rail route from New York to Sac- 
ramento, naming at least ten prominent towns upon 
the rouie, in the order of their commercial import- 
ance. 

3. Name one important city of Asia, Europe and 
America, having nearly or quite the same latitude, 
and give the prominent business interest of each. 

4. Name the island or group of islands with which 
the United States carries on the most extensive trade, 
and name also the principal articles of export and 
import to and from each. 

5. Which one of the United States, bordering 
upon the Atlantic Ocean, can be most easily defended 
against foreign invasion, and why ? 

6, Relation of mountain chains to deserts. 
trate your explanation. 

7. Elements contributing to the rapid growth of 
commercial centres, with instances illustrative. 

8. Which form of government is best adapted to 
the promotion of productive indusiries, and your 
reason for the opinion. 

g. Detine Pure Monarchy; Limited Monarchy ; 
Ougarchy; Republic; and name the best illustra- 
tion of each in Ancient or Modern times. 

10, Process by which the President of the United 
States is elected, with provision for election in case 
ot tailure by popular vote. 

11, Earliest 1orms of government with which you 
are acquainted, 

12, Give an analysis of the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 

13. How may the U.S. Constitution be amended ? 

14. How are Senators and Representatives in 
Congress apportioned among the several States ? 

15. What republics have had existence, and are 
now defunct? 

16. What republics now exist upon European soil, 
and who is the president of each? 

17. Name and locate the British Possessions, 

13. What significance attaches to the visit of the 
Shah of Persia to the capitals of Kussia and England ? 

19. What important changes have been wrought 
in the governmental policy ot Japan, and what may 
be their effect upon the Unitea States commerce ? 

20. Name the countries of the American continent, 
with the form of government of each? 


Illus- 
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‘‘ THERE are some men,” says Beecher, ‘‘ who are 
so outrageously cultivated that they are miserable the 
moment they are away from ali that is exquisite. 
It is a pity that such men were born into a rough 
world like this, where God forgot to finish up rocks 
and to make tree trunks smooth, and to slope the 
mountains down gently to the plains. ‘Lhat is true 
cultivation which gives sympathy with every form of 
human life, and enables us to work most successfully 
for its advancement. Ketinement that carries us 
away from our fellow-men is not God’s refinement.’? 


THE Germans have established no university for 
the last half century. Their plan is to strengthen 
those they have, rather than to found new ones, 
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CHOOL Counsellor Dinter, of Prussia, 
said of his official duties, ‘‘I promised 
God that I would look upon every Prussian 
peasant-child as a being who could complain 
of me before God if I did not provide for 
him the best education as a man and a 
Christian it was possible for me to provide.’’ 
With such officials to administer her sys- 
tem, it is no wonder Prussia has such good 
schools. 


As NO ONE can draw water out of an 
empty well, so no one can express an idea 
which he does not have. This remark is 
made here in view of an exercise in com- 
position writing, which we witnessed in a 
certain school. The subject assigned the 
class was one of which scarcely a single 
member of the class knew anything. ‘The 
consequence was, that some of them obtained 
help from better-informed persons, or copied 
from books, while others came to the reci- 
tation with a mass of words mechanically 
strung together, meaning nothing. Com- 
position writing can be made a most inter- 
esting and profitable exercise for children 
of all ages, but not by such a mode of teach- 
ing it. 


THE BEST teacher is not one who helps 
his pupils, but one who helps them help them- 
selves. ‘The only true education is self- 
education. The mind can be f//ed from 
without, but it can only grow from within. 
That only is effective teaching which sug- 
gests, prompts, inspires. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM.—The Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly has the following editorial 
paragraph concerning the comprehensive 
character of educational reform: 


We hold educational reform to be the first and 
most important of all reforms. There are many 
things in this world that need amendment, and, hap- 
pily, there are plenty of people willing to help on 
the work. By diversity of tastes and division of la- 
bor, the business of reform is taken up piecemeal, 
and it is but natural that each party should clamor for 
the precedence of its own projects over all others, 
Some think the world is only to be regenerated by 
reforming its drinks, others its meats, others its recre- 





ations, and others its times of labor. Some are sure 
that what society most needs is better land laws, 
others that it is better revenue regulations, and others, 
again, wider suffrage or free-trade, or a closer sorting 
of office-holders, Admitting that much good is yet 
to be attained in all these directions, there still re- 
mains a more radical and comprehensive task of 
reform. Our notion is, that the great agency which 
undertakes to prepare human beings for their work 
in life by awakening and directing their feelings, and 
by furnishing them with ideas and knowledge, is in 
extreme need of thorough amendment, Because, as 
men feel and think, so will they act; as are its con- 
stituents, so will be society; and, until people are 
better instructed in the things which pertain to their 
true welfare, all other reformatory schemes will yield 
but partial and unsatisfactory results, 


A TRUE philosophy of education demands 
that we should develop to the fullest extent 
all the powers that are potential in man. A 
thoughtful teacher asks himself: What capa- 
bilities have these children committed to my 
care? ‘To what extent can they be devel- 
oped and cultured? and commences his task. 

It seems to have been generally taken for 
granted that mental development is unlim- 
ited; that if by the application of certain 
means one degree of perfection can be 
obtained, by their continued application 
other degrees higher and higher can be ob- 
tained ad infinitum. This is the principle 
that underlies the doctrine that a State should 
establish a system of education sufficiently 
comprehensive to embrace schools of all 
grades, from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity, and draw to them as nearly as may be 
possible all youth, rich and poor. 

But of late it has come to be doubted 
whether mental development in any partic- 
ular direction is unlimited. A writer in a 
late number of Zhe Western adopts this 
view as follows: 

Now, if, as Iassume, each one of us is conscious 
of arrested development in some one or more direc- 
tions, it will be easy to see my idea and be able to 
follow me with ease. I believe that there are pupils, 
who, completing with ease and credit the course in 
the district schools, can, with profit, go no further. 
I believe that there are pupils who can turn to ac- 
count one or two years in the high school, but who 
can thereafter with advantage desert their books. 
These beliefs are supported by experience, and are 
clear to my own mind. 

What has been the experience of others 
in this interesting field of observation? 
Have they ever met pupils who seemed to 
have no power to make progress in certain 
lines of study? those whose minds reaching 
a certain point seemed to stand still and 
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baffle all effort to move them further forward ? 
If so, is this a proof that the development of 
mind is limited in all directions, or only in 
one orsome? Is it a proof that high school 
and college are needed only for the few who 
can profit by their courses of study, and not 
at all for the many who do not seem to have 
the taste or the talent to reach’a high degree 
of development or culture; or is it a proof 
rather that our higher institutions do not 
furnish means for the development and cul- 
ture of all kinds and varieties of intellect? 
If a boy can make no further progress in the 
study of language, is it possible he may do 
so in the study of natural science? If he 
has reached the end of his tether in mathe- 
matics, may it be that he has something of 
the artist in him? If his mind seems to 
have grown so stagnant that none of the 
usual appliances of the school will rouse it 
to activity, is it contrary to all we know of 
the laws of mental development if fresh air, 
sunshine, travel, business, life, will start 
anew its growth? 

These are pregnant questions. Our pur- 
pose at this time is to ask, not to answer 
them. 


Henry W. SaGE, some time ago, offered 
to give a quarter of a million of dollars to 
Cornell University, on condition that the 
authorities would open its doors to women. 
The condition was accepted, and on the fif- 
teenth day of May last the corner-stone of 
the Sage College building was laid at Itha- 
ca. ‘lhe occasion brought together a very 
large audience, and the four hours’ speech- 
making was mainly devoted tou a discussion 
of the co-education of the sexes. President 
Angell, of Michigan University, was among 
the speakers, and we find the following con- 
cerning his speech in the Christian Union. 
It is a good off-set to the speech of Presi- 
dent Eliot given in a former number: 

President Angell, of Michigan, who came last, 
and who spoke with all his usual affluence and grace, 
uttered some testimony which fell with a most im- 
pressive authority from his lips. He alluded to the 
three objections which one commonly hears urged 
against the higher co-education of men and women. 
The first is that women are not mentally capable of 
attaining such culture; the second is that they are 
not physically capable of it; and the third intimates 
“some kind of moral embarrassment” from the at- 
tempt. His testimony in reply to these objections 
was singularly judicial and convincing. To the first 
he said this: ‘‘1 give the result of the work at our 
University without any disparagement to the young 
men,—and I say in all frankness, that in all depart- 
ments of study the young ladies have fully held their 
own, to say the least, and no less in the higher math- 
ematics than in the departments of literature, They 
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have shown the same variety of aptitude, the same va- 
riety of skill that the young men have, Some have 
been brilliant, some have been less so, some broken 
at examination.” To the second he said this: ‘The 
only way this can be answered is by experiment, 
Any lady who can endure the draft that modern 
dress and modern society make upon her, can cer- 
tainly endure any college course so far as physical 
endurance is concerned, I am simply here to bear 
testimony in the plainest way to what our experi- 
ence has shown. I have made it an object of par- 
ticular examination and scrutiny, and I am thorough. 
ly convinced that there is no danger which need be 
considered worthy of mention, in any young woman, 
in tolerably good health, pursuing the regular course 
prescribed, nor has it actually been the case that 
they have been impaired in health by the course.” 
In reply to the third objection, he said: ‘None, cer- 
tainly, can hold more to this opinion than I, that if 
there was to be the slightest sacrifice of that charm, 
that delicacy, which isto woman what the color is to 
the flower, that nameless something that poets strive 
to describe but cannot, that something which attracts 
us to woman, if this were to be lost it were indeed, 
in my judgment too great acost to pay. If we 
were tomake masculine women, or blue stockings, 
then, for one, let me have the privilege of resigning 
my position. But I wish to testify, so far as my ex- 
perience has gone,—I give it only as three years’ ex- 
perience—I must say I see no possible tendency in 
this direction.” 


SHooTING Too HicH. —Inexperienced 
soldiers, when in battle, usually shoot too 
high, and their officers are compelled to 
give them frequent cautions on this point 
of discipline. The fault is quite as com- 
mon with raw teachers as with raw soldiers. 
Indeed, a good part of the teaching done in 
our schools is aimed above the mark. 
Thousands and thousands of pupils are 
engaged in the study of branches they do 
not understand. A few days since we met 
on the street a bright-looking little girl of 
twelve years of age on her way from school. 
She was carrying with her a formidable load 
of books, and our curiosity prompted us to 
stop her in order to see what kind of books 
they were. Among them was a work on 
Natural Philosophy, one on Rhetoric, one 
on English Literature, one on History, and 
a Latin Grammar. Altogether, she was 
engaged in the study of ¢hzrteen branches. 
A little inquiry satisfied us that she was 
gaining but the merest smattering of know- 
ledge of the studies in which she was 
engaged, or, in other words, that her teacher 
was shooting too high, as well as scattering 
his fire so widely as to produce very little 
effect. 

We are satisfied that multitudes of chil- 
dren are reading in Fourth and Fifth Read- 
ers who ought to be reading in Second or 
Third; studying formal Geography who 
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ought to be engaged with Object Lessons ; | 
struggling mechanically with the higher 

parts of Arithmetic who are very imperfect 

in the elements; worrying themselves and 

their parents and teachers in striving to 

commit to memory the abstract rules of 

Etymology and Syntax, which, when com- 

mitted, will lie upon their mental stomachs 

a sour, indigested mass, impairing their 

power to digest healthy food. 

This kind of teaching, and all teaching 
like it, is shooting above the mark. It is 
fighting to no purpose, throwing away 
ammunition, and expending energy without 
doing any execution. Let teachers aim 
lower, aim straight at the mark, watch the 
effect of their fire, and keep firing where the 
fire tells till the enemy gives way. 


> 


MODEL SCHOOLS. 











HE editor of the AMdinnesota Teacher, 
Prof. George M. Gage, calls our atten- 
tion to two articles in Zhe Teacher, written 
by him on the subject of ‘‘ Normal Schools 
and Model Schools,’’ and asks us to give 
our opinion in reference to the matter, 
claiming that the settlement of the question 
is just now of much importance, in view of 
the rapid growth of Normal Schools, espe- 
cially in the West and South. In response to 
this request, we present below briefly the 
results of our own observation and thinking 
with reference to the subject. 

t. We realize so fully the necessity of 
special preparation for the work of teaching, 
that we advocate the establishment of Nor- 
mal Schools in sufficient numbers to supply 
with teachers all the schools of the State, 
high and low. Where this end cannot be 
fully attained, the policy should be adopted 
of approximating it as nearly as possible. 

2. Theoretically, we hold that Normal 
Schools should be strictly professional ; that 
is, that they should confine themselves ex- 
clusively to imparting instruction in the 
philosophy and history of education and in 
the science and art of teaching, requiring 
their pupils to come to them equipped with 
the necessary knowledge and discipline to 
enter profitably upon this work, 

3. Practically, we know that in the pres- 
ent condition of school affairs among us, 
Normal Schools upon the basis we have 
named as theoretically sound are an im- 
possibility. Prof. Gage speaks of ‘‘ profes- 
sional’’ inormal Schools; but Normal 
Schools of a strictly professional character 
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are not be found in this country, nor, so 
far as we are advised, in any other. The 
time may be near when at least one such 
school can be established in each of our large 
States educationally well advanced ; but at 
present the work of Normal Schools must be 
partly professional and partly academic ; and 
it is easy to see that this must be its charac- 
ter in the great majority of them for long 
years to come. 

4. In our opinion, therefore, it is the 
best policy respecting Normal Schools for a 
State to require from them the greatest 
amount of professional instruction the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed will 
admit of. They should be allowed to teach 
the several branches of knowledge only be- 
cause it cannot be helped, and only as long 
as the state of things which now renders it 
necessary shall continue. Constant effort 
should be made in every Normal School to 
lessen the amount of its academic teaching, 
and to increase the amount of its profes- 
sional teaching. A school that does not 
grow in this way is virtually dead. 

All this is said in full view of the fact that 
a branch of knowledge may be taught to a 
student with reference to his teaching it to 
others, and that this kind of teaching may 
be quite unlike that which has no such ref- 
erence. But when the principles of teach- 
ing come to be well understood and properly 
applied in the school room, no such differ- 
ence will appear. Even now our best 
academies and high schools teach the several 
branches in their courses of study equally 
as well and in the same way as our best 
Normal Schools. When all do so, Normal 
Schools will either not be wanted, or they 
must occupy a distinctive place in the field 
of educational effort. 

5- A Normal School is incomplete with- 
out a Model School, or a school of practice. 
Good theoretical teachers can be made, 
doubtless, without such an auxiliary; but it 
is like learning to swim without going into 
the water, like acquiring a knowledge of 
surgery without handling the knife, like be- 
coming a painter without touching a brush. 
No one can learn to teach but by teaching; 
and his first efforts should be made under 
the eye of a master. It proves nothing to 
say that one Normal School without a 
Model School is better than another with 
one; for the first may be good notwith- 
standing this defect, and the second may be 
poor though fully equipped for the work. 

But in advocating the advantage of Model 
Schools in connection with Normal Schools, 
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we would not be understood as bestowing 
indiscriminate praise upon these institutions. 
We have seen some so-called Model Schools 
which were much more cumbrous than use- 
ful—so large, indeed, that a Normal School 
became rather an appendage to them than 
they to it. What is wanted in connection 
with a Normal School is classes of small 
children learning the elements to be taught 
mainly by the teacher-students, not a large 
graded school simply to be locked at by 
them. If one can teach the beginnings of 
things he can teach all he knows. 

Nor do we wish to endorse the folly of 
sending classes of teacher-students into a 
Model School to look on a few days to see 
how teaching is done without doing any of 
the work themselves, or that of expecting 
such teacher-students to acquire much skill 
in the art of storing the human mind and 
forming the human character in a practice 
of an hour or two a day for two or three 
weeks. We would connect the Normal 
School and the Model School together or- 
ganically. We would give them one life 
and onespirit. As fast as a student acquires 
the theory of teaching, he should at once be 
allowed to see it put in practice, and to put 
it in practice himself. ‘The science and the 
art should grow together; knowledge and 
skill should march forward hand in hand. 
No harm should come from his ignorance or 
want of skill to the young minds or hearts 
with which he was brought in contact, but 
with a constant Mentor by his side he should 
learn to know and love his work. 


_—— 
—_ 


EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 








N a recent trip to the West, we took oc- 
casion to inquire personally concerning 

the objects of the new organization among 
farmers, called Granges. ‘his organization 
is very strong in the Western States, espe- 
cially so in Illinois, lowa and Missouri. 
Among the most prominent objects at which 
these bodies of farmers aim, we were pleased 
to learn from the very best authorities, is 
that of increasing the efficiency of the pub- 
lic school system. They begin to realize 
that the education of farmers has not been 
such as to enable them to take that lead in 
public affairs which their interests and the 
interests of the country demand. They 
mean now to remedy this evil, and see no 
better way to begin the work than to 
strengthen the system of free schools already 
established and producing good fruit. Hence 
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at most of their public meetings they make 
speeches and pass resolutions favoring a bet- 
ter education for farmers. The Missouri 
farmers in particular, at their convention at 
Jefferson City, held during the first week in 
October, took an advanced position on the 
question of education. They are not satis- 
fied with having their children taught read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, but seem deter- 
mined that they shall enjoy the advantages 
arising from a study of the higher branches. 

We need scarcely say how well pleased 
we are that the farmers are beginning to see 
that education, enlightened citizenship, lies 
at the very foundation of all prosperity, 
whether material or political. Farmers asa 
class have had little influence in the affairs 
of the nation, because as a class they have 
been poorly educated. Their interests have 
no doubt suffered in consequence. They 
now begin to realize what has been lost, and 
to be ready to take the only step that will 
enable them to regain it. The one thing 
the farmers want is more knowledge, more 
culture, for with these will come the power 
to correct their wrongs and to secure their 
rights. 

In this connection we desire to insert here 
some sensible remarks on the ‘‘ Education 
of Farmers’’ which we find in a copy of the 
American Agriculturist. : 


< 


EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 


We are apt to take too much of a dollar-and-cent 
view of the question of agricultural education. In so 
many years, a young man could earn so much money ; 
will it pay him — this up in order that he may 
get an education@ which will enable him in later 
life to make more money than he could without it ? 
Will any education that can be gained at school make 
a better money getter of a boy than would the same 
amount of time and attention given to learning the 
practical operations of the farm ? 

Without stopping to answer the propositions— 
which are foreign to our purpose—we desire to call 
attention to other considerations that must have weight 
with all thoughtful persons. The greatest prosperity 
of farmers, as a class and in:lividually, must come 
from causes which will advance farming as an occu- 
pation. No permanent and satisfactory prosperity 
can attend any calling which is not held in good re- 
pute, and no calling in these modern days can be held 
in good repute which is not represented by at least 
a fair proportion of men of education and intelligence. 
In the so-called “ professions,” in mechanics, and in 
trade, the tendency is toward better and better edu- 
cation, and a more and more cultivated intelligence, 
and the Jegree of respect in which they are severally 
held is in all cases proportionate to the intelligence 
of its representative men. 

In the future allotment of honor and influence, and 
consequently of prosperity, that calling will take the 
lead whose representative men are the most distin- 
guished for education and cultivation, and that will fall 
to the rear in which there has been the least progress in 
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these respects. The road of the future is an ascend- 
ing one, and progress over it is to be secured much 
more by the aid cf mind than by the aid of matter. 
Those who take and keep the lead in the race will 
do so because of their brains rather than of their bodies, 
and the leadership will imply control over those who 
are behind (and therefore beneath) them. How far 
their rule will be merciful will depend on conditions 
which we cannot now foresee, but that they will rule 
is as certain as that mind has always ruled over brute 
force. If farmers can take the lead, farming will be 
a favored and fortunate occupation. If they must fall 





to the rer, it will be a degraded and an unfortunnte 


one. Whether it is one or the other, depends on the 
extent to which farmers are educated and enabled to 
stand a fair chance in the “ struggle for the lead,” 
and our successors will be the lords of the land or a 
down-trodden peasantry, according as they are edu- 
cated or not We assume, of course, that prosperity 
and intelligence will go hand in hand, and that as 
we gain in education we shall gain in wealth, At 
the same time, we believe that the best chance for the 
future of our craft lies in the ability of its represen- 
tatives to take a high stand for education and intelli- 
gence. Believing this, we long for the better general 
education of farmers; not of those of the farmers’ 
sons who are destined for other occupations, but 
especially for those who are to stay on the farm. Let 
us bring’ better-trained brains to the performance of 
our work, and shed the light of cultivation and .re- 
finement over our hearthstones, and we may confi- 
dently look for a success which mere wealth could 
not secure. 


—_— 
<< 


A DARK CORNER. 


WORK FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 

THOUGHTFUL writer remarks that 
A ‘*the only real danger that threatens 
American institutions is ignorance.’’ He 
isright. All our dangers centre in tiis one, 
and the most important question of the age 
is how to guard against it. The statesman- 
ship of the nation, however, seems almost 
blind to it, and we can only hope that it 
may not sleep until the case becomes en- 
tirely hopeless. 

The ScHooL JouRNAL cannot but think it 
has done its duty in the premises. Month 
after month, in season and sometimes, it 
may be, out of season, it has called attention 
to the appalling fact that tens of thousands 
of our children are growing up in virtual 
ignorance—growing up to be voters and 
the mothers of voters, with scarcely better 
qualifications for citizenship than the ani- 
mals of the stall or the sty. The following 
article, cut from the Pittsburgh Ze/egraph of 
June 12, describes a dark corner in the city 
of Pittsburgh. There are other corners 
equally dark in the same and in other cities, 
and even in some of our country districts. 
School directors are the chosen guardians 








of the children of the Commonwealth—will 
they not let the light of knowledge shine into 
some of the dark places in their respective 
districts? It isas much their duty to bring 
the children under their care to school as it 
is to care for them when there. We do not 
want less work in school, but we want more 
out of school. And teachers, too—will they 
pass by on the other side and let these suf- 
fering ones perish? ‘Teachers can do much 
to cure the evil: will they try? But read 
the article: 

The question was asked, last Sunday, from the 
pulpit of one of one of the principal churches in the 
city, “ How many members of this congregation have 
ever visited the Point, and gone among its homes of 
wretchedness, as a part of their Christian work ?” 
The clergyman who asked the question, had mani- 
festly answered it to his own satisfaction or dissat- 
isfaction before asking it The number who had 
accepted this as a part of the mission of duty, was 
exceedingly small. What is true of that church, we 
very much fear, is true of the other churches of the 
city, and of that portion of the community which the 
churches do not include. 

And yet a field which the home missionary, espe- 
cially if he labor for the physical as well as the moral 
well-being of the people, might more profitably and 
industriously cultivate, it would be hard to find. 
Throughout Pittsburgh, “ The Point” is known and 
accepted as one principal region where poverty and 
wretchedness find a home, almost to the exclusion of 
anything like prosperity and hopeful happiness. It is 
known that here the families of the very few are hud- 
dled together in the dreadful intimacy born of abject 
poverty; that each roof gives shelter, such as it is, to 
throngs of human beings ; that the surroundings are 
those of poverty, squalor and unhealthfulness; and 
that the life begun here is begun in misery, neglect, 
and dense ignorance. At the Point it is that the 
Board of Health has to put forth its most energetic 
and persistent efforts, and with results not the most 
encouraging ; it is at the Point that the police find 
some of their liveliest experiences, when bad whisky 
and general wretchedness boil up together into riot 
and loud uproar; itis at the Point that a large propor- 
tion of the boot. blacks and newsboys of the city have 
their homes; and it is at the Point the educator 
grows bitterly discouraged at’ the great work to be 
done, and the small prospect of its ever being accom- 
plished. , 

In this dismal and unhappy locality, where poverty, 
degradation and all sorts of wretchedness are brought 
together in compact companionship—for the district 
is not an extended one—there are many, very many 
children. They should be happy, care-free, sur- 
rounded by comfort and tenderness, as befits child- 
hood. How happy they are, how free from care, 
how comfortably and tenderly surrounded, in such a 
place as the Point, may be dimly imagined; but how 
much their condition might be improved by earnest 
and sustained philanthropic effort, cannot be told till 
the experiment is tried. 

Rev. Develin, of the Point Catholic Mission, states 
that there are 352 poor children between the ages of 
five and sixteen years, now enrolled as attendants at 
the Mission School located there. How many at- 
tend the public schools is not known, but the number 
is very small, The reverend gentleman estimates, 
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also, that there are 350 children between the ages 
mentioned, of his congregation, who do not attend 
any school whatever, Those who do attend the mis- 
sion schvol do so very irregularly. The girls, as op- 
portunity offers, drop out temporarily to do such 
work as young girls can find to do, and so renderthe 
hard lot of the family less hard, and the boys, in busy 
times, leave school to sell newspapers and black boots, 
Times may be somewhat changed for the better now ; 
but it.is not so very long since the school suffered sud- 
den and unexpected losses from time to time by the 
precipitate departure of scholars at all hours. A moth- 
er would make her appearance at the school-room door 
and peremptorily order her boy or her girl to come out 
at once, to ‘‘go of an errand” for her, and no matter 
what the remonstrances of the teacher, the boy or the 
girl would leave book or recitation bench to go. 
Sometimes the object of the errand was stated in 
round terms by the mother, “he must go bring me 
a cup ofale.” The female teachers had a hard time 
of it in the early days of the establishment, which is 
not at all an old establishment. Irate mothers and ut- 
terly untrained children were the sources of vast trou- 
ble, not only to the teachers, but to Father O’ Rourke, 
Father Develin’s predecessor, Of course, such school- 
ing as these three hundred and fifty-two children get 
under such unfavorable circumstances is far better 
than none; but equally, of course, the educational re- 
sults are far short of what might be desired. 

A reporter of this paper very recently accompanied 
one of the inspectors of the Board of Health on his 
round at the Point. The walk was nota long one, 


comprising a short portion of Water street, and sec- 
tions of Short, First, Second, Third and Stanwix 
streets, and it did not occupy more than half an 


hour’s time. In that brief walk the reporter, by 
actual count, encountered four hundred of the chil- 
dren of the poor; children whose homes were in the 
cellars, shanties and attics, and whose lives thus far 
have brought them few fairer scenes than the wretch- 
ed surroundings of filth and squalor on which they 
open their eyes every morning. All were poor, 
most of them very poor; but among them were 
many bright, intelligent, sweet faces—faces Lbelong- 
ing to children who had evidently not yet been 
spoiled by the surroundings that environed them, and 
who might, under happier circumstances, be trained 
to usefulness and intellectual achievement. Most of 
the children were ragged, dirty, and wholly unkempt, 
but a few of them were clean, and their clothing, poor 
though it was, neat and scrupulously cared for. The 
mothers had done the best they could for them, but 
the best, evidently, was so little. 

All these children were out of doors, playing in 
in such play-grounds as the region affords ; for chil- 
dren, happily. will take some enjoyment out of the 
hardest lot life gives them, But what play grounds 
were these in which to indulge childish sports! The 
gutters full of filth; narrow, dirty alleys, reeking with 
uncleanness ; little courts, the air of which was heavy 
with unwholesome odors, and the bank of the river, 
where the filth and garbage of the city is deposited— 
these constitute the play-ground where the “ happy 
hours of childhood” are whiled away by such boys 
and girls as dwell at the Point. 

And what of the homes from which they come to 
their play and to their hard work as well, and to 
which they go back when the play and work are fin- 
ished? ‘They are the homes of the very poor; of 
those who, however much they may wish to do for 
their children, can do but very, very little. They are 
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very crowded and very contracted homes. Ina few 
instances a family has two rooms to live in; in more 
instances only one; and in numerous instances two 
or more families occupy one room in common. The 
homes, many of them, are in cellars, many of them 
just under hot, low roofs. Many of them have no 
entrance save through a narrow, noisome alley, or 
out of a reeking, unwholesome court; all of them 
have, for atmosphere, the stifliing smoke of neighbor- 
ing foundries and the stench of neighboring filth. In 
many instances such poor efforts as could be made to 
brighten these homes had been made, Here and 
there a geranium in bloom stood in a broken pot on 
the window sill, and one or two little rose-bushes 
were encountered, but the attempts at brightening 
only showed how hopelessly much there was to bright- 
en that could not be brightened. In one single 
building, thirty families have their homes. In this one 
building, there are not less than one hundred and 
twenty children. There is enough in that single fac 
to furnish abundant food for the thoughtful philan 
thropist to digest. , 


—— 
> 
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T appears that the men distinguished in 
science have usually been born in small 
towns, and educated by imperfect teachers, 
who made the boys think for themselves. 
Nothing is brought out more clearly in the 
work that the first desideratum in scientific 
education is to stimulate curiosity, and the 
observation of real things, and that too much 
encouragement of the receptive faculty is a 
serious error. ‘The author justly laments 
that the art of observation is not only un- 
taught, but is actually discouraged by mod- 
ern education. Children are apt and eager 
to observe ; but, instead of encouraging and 
regulating their instincts, the school-masters 
keep them occupied solely on internal ideas, 
such as grammar, the vocabularies of differ- 
ent languages, arithmetic, history and poetry. 
They learn about the living world which 
surrounds them out of books, and not 
through their own eyes. One of the refor- 
mations he proposes, is to make much more 
use of drawing as a means of careful obser- 
vation, compelling the pupils to draw quickly 
the object they have to describe, from mem- 
ory, after a short period allowed for its ex- 
amination. He isa strong advocate for the 
encouragement of a class of scientific sine- 
curists like the non-working fellows of our 
colleges, who should have leisure to investi- 
gate, and not be pestered by the petty 
mechanical work of continual teaching and 
examining.— Ga/ton. 


TEACHING SPELLING.—Good spellers are scarce: 
and one reason is that spelling is not well taught 
When we left the common school we could spell 
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Webster’s spelling book through, and not miss more 
words than we missed in the first composition we 
were required to write when we went to college, The 
trouble was that the words that we had learned to 
spell were not the words we wanted to use when we 
wrote compositions, What was true of us is true of 
many others, and the lesson we should learn is this : 
Teach children to spell the words they use, Teach 
them to spell every word in their reading lessons. 
Teach them to spell all the words in their arithmetic, 
geography and grammar lessons, and teach them to 
spell the words they use in reciting, This is not im- 
posing so great a task as many may think, if the 
work is begun with the study of each subject and 
kept up regularly. If a child is taught to spell all 
the words in each reading lesson, for example, the 
task is light, for not many new words will occur in 
any one lesson. Another argument in favor of this 
method of teaching spelling is, that it does away 
with the use of spelling books, and saves to the 
teacher the time of hearing the spelling classes. In 
our judgment, the spelling-book should be used in 
school only by advanced classes.—/ndiana Fournal. 


DisTORTING NATURE,—We remember being once 
upon a steamboat on one of the western rivers a few 
years ago, when our attention was attracted by a 
couple of Indians among the deck passengers. The 
man was not a very good specimen of the “ noble 
red man,” and seemed to divide his time between a 
dirty pipe and a dirtier blanket in which he was 
closely enveloped. The “squor,” as the chamber- 
maid called her, was rather less forbidding in her 
aspect, and being inveigled into the cabin by a dis- 
play of a few beads and other trinkets, she squatted 
contente !ly upon the floor with her pappoose in her 
arms, The latter attracted great attention. Fastened 
on the top of its head was a small, square board, be- 
ing confined to its place by bands passing underneath 
the chin of the little creature. In this way the 
cranium was compressed so that it was impossible for 
the head to attain its natural shape or size, and in 
consequence the adults of this tribe were known as 
Flatheads, a name of which they appear very proud. 

I remember once being in a farmer’s family. I lap- 
pened to notice some pretty drawings, and, inquiring 
by whom they were drawn, my hostess responded : 
“Oh! that’s some of Mary’s work; she’s always a 
scratching around with her pencil whenever she can 
git a chance and when she ought to be a doin’ some- 
thing useful. Now there’s Phebe Ann has pieced a 
nine patch quilt a’ready and I don’t believe Mary has 
two blocks of her’n done, Them girls is of such 
different turns, but maybe Mary will take to sewing 
after a while.” “Are they sisters ?”? I asked. ‘Qh! 
no; my man was kind of uncle to Mary’s father, so 
when her mother died she come here to live.”” At 
this juncture Phebe Ann burst in, a rosy-cheeked 
damsel, “Qh! ma’m, pap is going to sew turnip 
seed’n corner of the garden, and he wants me to come 
right out, for I can help a good bit.” « Where’s 
Mary ?” questioned the mother. “Qh! she seen a lot 
of queer looking leaves and she stopped to pick ’em, 
I don’t know what she sees about leaves that she’s 
always pokin’ among ’em.” And off went the pro- 
saic Phebe Ann. Soon Mary entered, a tall, pale- 
faced girl, with her hands full of leaves. ‘ Look! 
Aunt Martha, at the beautiful leaves.” « Yes,” was 
the rejoinder, “ but don’t litter the floor up with ’em; 
put ’em right away and go and drive off Willis’ 
chickens. They’re after the turnip seed, I guess. I 





ketched ’em in the garden yesterday, and they’ve 
picked my tomattuses awful.” Soon Mary disap- 
peared, and by the lameutations of the good dame 
over her inefficiency, it seemed that all attempts a 
her domestic routining had proved eminently unsuc- 
cessful. Mary would be “scratching about” with 
her pencil, leaving Phebe Ann to the unmolested en- 
joyment of “ nine-patch” and turnip seed. 

It is unfortunate that attempts are so frequently 
made to force mental activity into channels entirely 
different from those in which it was evidently in- 
tended to move. Modern society in its intellectual 
actions rivals the physical ones of the savage, until 
the mental Flathead is almost as melancholy a spec- 
tacle as his barbarous brother. In the more refined 
circles of society it frequently happens that the young 
girl is forced to obey the dictates of fashion until all 
the nobler attributes of her womanhood are destroyed 
and she is reduced to a condition akin to that in which 
the poor ignorant squaw keeps her helpless offspring. 

E. M’V, MOORE. 
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HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 


MARY HOWE SMITH. 


OW it is not exaggeration to say that there is 
no other subject of elementary instruction 
which affords so great opportunities for mental cul- 
ture as are found in the proper study of geogiaphy, 
Every faculty of the young mind can find field for its 
exercise therein. Geographical forms of one or an- 
other kind, as mountains or hills, plains or valleys, 
Jakes or streams, are under the eye of every child, 
and furnish occasion to exercise most delightfully 
his powers of observation and expression, With 
these forms as a basis, and through the aid of pictures, 
the imagination can be called into play to create 
distinct mental pictures of geographical forms and 
regions not within the reach of observation. The 
immediate and obvious relations existing between 
the surface and the drainage, the climate and distri- 
bution of vegetation, the natural characteristics of a 
region and the leading pursuits of its inhabitants, call 
into healthful and pleasing action the reflective and 
reasoning powers, establish associations, and in the 
end give occasion for appropriate exercise in Classifi- 
cation and generalization. 

At the beginning, then, of the study of text-books 
in geography, precede the study of each lesson by an 
oral exercise, the purpose of which is to awaken and 
direct thought, to enable the pupil to comprehend 
the subject-matter of the next lesson, and to interest 
him in it, In the succeeding recitation, question 
him not only in regard to his recollection of the mat- 
ter assigned for study, but especially in regard to his 
comprehension of it. 

Topical recitation as a test of memory, questions as 
a test of the comprehension, and the preparation of 
tabular analysis of the subject matter under discus- 
sion are all valuable, and should all be employed, 
the one or the other being employed in testing each 
pupil according to the habit of mind which the 
teacher has discovered in him. If one is inclined to 
memorize and repeat mechanically, catch him with 
questions on the meanings of expressions used and 
the relations of facts stated, or require a tabular 
analysis, which, like a genealogical table, shall show 
the relation of each separate idea in the next under 
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consideration to all the others. If the pupil has the 
power and can comprehend readily the habit of 
thoughtful study, but is embarrassed by a feeble 
memory, as is sometimes the case, topical recitation 
will, with tabular analysis, be most profitable for him 
as a compelling exercise in that direction in which 
he most needs strengthening, 

One more question in regard to method remains 
to be answered: What shall we do with little child- 
ren? What shall be the direction of our “first steps” 
toward geographical knowledge ? In our judgment, 
if the plan just outlined be pursued with the younger 
classes and every lesson be, as far as possible, ex- 
plained and illustrated by reference to nature as it 
exists within the range of the observation, it dis- 
penses with the necessity of any introductory course 
or first steps, so called, Still usage has made such 
a course seem necessary to the majority of teachers, 
and the question of its character and purpose be- 
comes an important one, An introductory course is 
limited as to character, first by the feeble condition 
in the very young of near'y all the mental faculties 
and observation, memory, and imagination, and by 
the necessity of giving to the young pupil something 
which will be of practical value to him in case he 
has no subsequent geographical course. 

Being obliged to depend mainly on the pupil’s 
power of observation and imagination as avenues to 
his mind, we shall be obliged to commence with a 
study of the landscape under the eye of the pupil 
from day to day for his first geographical ideas, and 
upon these base our instructions in regard to regions 
beyond the range of his observation, The attention be- 
ing directed to the surrounding landscape, a few well- 
directed questions will enable the pupil to frame sim- 
ple definitions of the various geographical forms it 
contains, which definition will henceforth be to him 
expressive of real mental conceptions, instead of a 
meaningless form of words, as is usually the case. 
After the list of definitions of familiar forms is com- 
plete, lessons may be given upon the location of ob 
jects in the landscape in terms expressing their dis 
tance from the school-room. These lessons may be 
fellowed by others upon the climate of the locality. 
The vegetation most common, whether forest trees 
or cultivated plants furnish material for further les- 
sons in the geography of nature. 

When the geography of nature in the locality is 
complete, that of man becomes the subject of study 
and political geography, The location and bounda- 
ries of the different farms, their produce, together 
with the reason why the one farmer finds it most 
profitable to raise cattle and wool, while another 
raises grain and fruits —all have their value in 
awakening and directing thought in reference to the 
objects and events about us, and form an excellent 
preparation for future study. 

Finally, the nearest villages become the text for 
another sort of lesson The question, what are 
these people engaged in ? and why have they gath- 
ered together at these particular points? answered 
to the comprehension of the pupil as it may be, be- 
cause it is open to his own observation, will give the 
means of hereafter impressing upon his mind the fact 
that the location and comparative size of cities are 
not the result of accident, It will thus enlist the 
intelligence and consequently the interest of the pu- 
pil in the study of the names, location and compar- 
ative size of cities, ordinarily the least interesting 
portion of the subject. This sort of work may, at 
the discretion of the teacher, be extended to the pu- 
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pil’s own State; and it may be followed by familiar 
conversational lessons upon the characteristic regions 
of our own country and upon other countries which 
are great geographical types. In each case these de- 
scriptive lessons in regard to a country should be fol- 
lowed by exercises upon the map of the country, giv- 
ing the names and location of a few of its impor- 
tant mountains. streams, and cities. The simple les- 
sons benz finished, the pupil is prepared to begin 
the philosophic course heretofore delineated, and to 
gain from it the utmost it has to give either in knowl- 
edge or mental discipline. 

By this preparatory course several things of value 
have been accomplished. In the first place the pu- 
pil has received a series of distinct and indelible 
mental impressions, instead of dead forms of words. 
Second, amap has become to him a true symbol in- 
stead of being itself the object of study and it thus 
has an instructive power which could in no other 
way have been given it. Third, by learning to as- 
sociate ideas he has the secret of permarent reten- 
tion. Fourth, he has gained distinct, permanent 
pictures of the zature of the principal countries of 
the globe; the manner of “fe existing therein ; 
their location ; and the characteristics and /ocation 
of their leading cities. Thus if he should never re- 
ceive another lesson in geography, he has what will 
be of value to him all his life, instead of merely a 
few names and definitions, soon to pass away entirely 
from his memory, which are the sole results of the 
usual first steps or primary course. 

Here, asin the regular scientific course, the work 
demanded as a preparation for future study is the 
very work most valuable in case there is to be no 
future study. Here, as everywhere, the logical as 
well as philosophical method of proceeding ts the 
only truly practical one.—Kansas Ed Fournal. 


- 
oe 





THE MonrtuH. 


HE Normal School at West Chester is 

prospering finely. The boarding de- 
partment is entirely full of students, some 
rooms in private houses near the school 
have been rented, and still applicants have 
been refused admission for want of accom. 
modations ‘The faculty consists of fourteen 
teachers, and it is spoken of as one of the 
ablest connected with our Normal Schools. 
Efforts are being made toenlarge the build- 
ings by the beginning of another school 
year. We learn through the West Chester 
papers that the students have projected a 
course of lectures to be delivered in the 
town for the benefit of their library. 


OnE of the best conducted publications 
of the kind we have noticed was Zhe /nsit- 
tute Gem, issued at Warren, during the recent 
session of the teachers’ institute in that place. 
The five numbers which we received con- 
tained not only a pretty full report of the 
proceedings of the institute, but also bio- 
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graphical sketches of the principal instruc- 
tors, and other matter interesting to the 
teachers present. 


THE principal and professors of the State 
Normal School at Millersville, in the fulfill- 
ment of a long cherished purpose, have 
issued the first numberof a periodical which 
they have called the Mormal Monthly. ‘* The 
object of the Mormal Monthly,’’ says the 
editor, ‘‘ will be two-fold. First, the higher 
culture and fuller inspiration of our own pu- 
pilsand graduates ; and second, the advance- 
ment of normal education throughout the 
state and country.’’ This is an interesting 
and a promising field of labor, and that it 
will be well cultivated no onecan doubt who 
is acquainted with the men who have under- 
taken the task. We heartily wish it all 
success. The first number is filled with 
interesting matter, and makes a tasteful 
appearance 


Rev. A. R. Horne, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Kutztown, and for thirteen 
years editor of the Educator and Pennsylva- 
nia Teacher, has consolidated his journal 
with a weekly newspaper, called the Vatona, 
Enterprise, and the two consolidated will 
hereafter be published under the name of 
The National Educator. In his introductory 
the editor says: ‘‘ Our new sheet will be 
principally an educational paper, discussing 
systems of instruction and advocating the 
great common school cause of our State and 
country, as well as the normal school, college 
and seminary, and other educational inter- 
ests. In addition to this, our columns will 
also be devoted, in part, to literature, agri- 
culture, religion and general intelligence.’’ 
The editor adds of himself a sentiment his 
friends will be ready to endorse: ‘‘ To us 
there is no such word as fail.’’ So the 
National! Educator may be considered a 
‘* fixed fact,’’ and great may be the amount 
of good it will do. 


THE following extract is from the pen of 
acorréspondent of the Martinsburg (W. Va.) 
Statesman, in a description of a recent ex- 
cursion over the Cumberland Valley R. R., 
from Martinsburg to Harrisburg, of some 
two hundred Virginians. 

A little beyond Shippensburg we stopped for half 


an hour to examine the State Normal School. We 
were received with great civility by George P. Beard, 
the principal of that institution, who had us conducted 
through all its different anartments It is a school 
founded upon the principle of the co-education of 
the sexes, and it contains about two hundred scholars 
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—one-half of whom are young ladies. We are not 
prepared to pronounce any opinion upon this system 
of the co-education of the sexes ; itis unknown inthe 
practice of our State; but it does not follow that it is 
not wise and expedient because we have not yet 
adopted it. Its possible tendency may be to accom- 
plish one of the highest and noblest purposes of edu- 
cation—self-restraint. Another feature in the insti- 
tution is the regular, methodical, physical exercise 
given to the students; and we were invited into their 
large chapel to witness an exhibition of the calisthe- 
nics or gymnastics daily practiced by the students, 
male and female. To the delightful tones of the 
piano they were made to move their arms, head and 
feet. so as to give play to every muscle of the body, 
and the perfect uniformity of the action of one hun- 
dred boys and girls, and their perfect accord with the 
music, left us in doubt which most to admire—the 
poetry of music or the poetry of motion. 


CENTRE County.—The following notice 
is clipped from the Centre Hall Reporter : 


The teachers of Centre county are awake to their 
best interests. During the annual session of their 
normal school, held at Centre Hall, an organization 
was formed, embracing some of the most prominent 
teachers of the county. Officers wereelected for a 
term of one year, and a constitution was adopted. The 
organization is to be known as the Centre County 
Teachers’ Union, The object of the “union” is to 
elevate the standard of teaching, and to adopt some 
liberal measures in regard to the remuneration of the 
teacher’s work. ‘The science of teaching is making 
rapid strides toward perfection, and is everywhere 
hailed as the crowning work of the common school 
system Despite all this, there seems to be a want 
of proper appreciation of the teacher’s work, a truth 
which is made manifest by the mere pittance he re- 
ceives for his service, There is no profession that 
is of greater moment than that of teaching; yet its 
members are so insignificantly remunerated for their 
services as almost to bring the blush of shame to the 
face of every true educator. Teachers of Centre 
county, with you lies the power of correcting this 
wrong, Will you support this Union? Will you 
try to elevate it by your influence? Remember, “in 
union there is sirength.”” The teachers throughout 
the county are cordially and earnestly invited to at- 
tend the Teachers’ Institute, to be held in Bellefonte 
in December next. An extra session will be held 
on Monday evening of institute week, to consider 
questions relative to the Teachers’ Union, Any per- 
son wishing information can obtain the same by ad- 
dressing the president, P. J. Leitzell, Centre Hall, or 
the secretary, Miss Jemima J. Tibbens, Bellefonte, 


PITTSBURGH.—The reunion of the army 
of the Cumberland for 1873 was held in 
Pittsburgh in September last. Among other 
attentions shown the military dignitaries 
present was a visit to the High school. A 
Pittsburgh paper thus speaks of it: 

At a quarter past 12 o’clock,in the afternoon, Geo. 
J. Luckey, City Superintendent, and T. J. Craig, 
President of the Central Board of ] «!ucation, called 
upon Generals Sherman, Hooker, \ic Dowell, Whip- 
ple, Negley, Cruft, Cist and Brov ne, and Colonel 
Hatron, and brought them in carri.ges to the High 
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school, to inspect the workings of that institution. 
Principal Jillson had the boys and girls assembled in 
the chapel, where they listened to brief addresses 
by Sherman, Hooker, McDowell and Negley, who 
dwelt upon the importance of education and the du- 
ties of good citizenship, and the necessity of proper 
preparation therefor The pupils were quite enthu- 
siastic over the titled heroes of the hour, but while 
according due meed of applause to all, reserved the 
main explosion of their exuberant admiration for 
Fighting Joe Hooker. When the old man appeared 
the chapel fairly rang with welcome, It may be 
added en passant that Hooker remarked yesterday 
that he did not know how his associates felt; but 
Pittsburgh gave him a heartier reception than he had 
ever received anywhere before; and, as a matter 
which any future historian is perfectly at liberty to 
use, the gallant man of Lookout said. in the same 
connection, that he would rather visit one High 
school such as that of our growing and prpsperous 
city than twelve banquets. The pupils deported 
themselves finely, and showed excellent discrimina- 
tion in the award of their plaudits—giving them at 
the right time and with proper volume and intensity. 
A vote of thanks was also extended to the distin- 
guished visitors for their consideration in calling 
Generals Sherman, Hooker. McDowell, Whipple, 
and others complimented City Supt, Luckey and Prof, 
Jillson on the fine condition of the institution, the 
excellent discipline among the pupils and the gen- 
eral evidences of ability and judgment in the man- 
agement, 


Another Pittsburgh paper has the follow 
ing: 

Our energetic Superintendent, Mr. Geo. J° 
Luckey, has been hard at work tor some time past 
on a most commendabie enterprise. It is to estab- 
lish a school for newsboys and boot-blacks, to be held 
at such an hour of the day as will accomodate the 
business they are obliged to follow for their daily 
bread. Last evening the Board of Directors of the 
Grant street school unanimously tendered the use 
of aroom in their building for the school, and as 
soon as the Central Board of Education have agreed 
to allow a teacher for it, the enterprise will be put in 
operation, It is thought there will be no difficulty 
in obtaining a favorable action on the part of the 
Board, 


WILLIAMSPORT. —The report of the Public 
schools of the city of Williamsport has been 
published in a neat pamphlet of twenty-six 
pages. It contains a list of the members of 
the school board, the names of its officers 
and standing committees ; the report of the 
City Superintendent; the courses of study 
pursued in the schools ; list of text-books 
and teachers ; the school regulations, etc. 
The whole is brief, but comprehensive. 
Nothing in it seems to have been introduced 
merely for show Judging from it we would 
say the schools of Williamsport are in good 
working condition. 

The outlines of the system are indicated 
in the following from the report of the City 
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Superintendent, Mr. M. N. Horton, which 
we print below entire : 

The number of different pupils in attendance dur- 
ing the school term of eight months ending May 2d, 
1873, was 3,045. In ascertaining this number it was 
a rule to count no pupil more than once, though he 
may have been in attendance at several schools or in 
different parts of the city, and though his name may 
have been several times dropped from the roll be- 
cause of non-attendance, and as many times re-en- 
rolled on being again admitted. In other words, it 
is the total number of individual pupils, and not the 
total number of admissions. 

The following table will show the numbers in the 
several departments, and the number of seats fur- 
nished : 

Total, 

62 

382 
1,051 
1,540 


Seats. 
66 
336 
866 
921 


Females. 
35 
214 
519 
644 


Males. 
High School 27 
Senior Department., 168 
Junior - « $32 
Primary ” .. 846 
1,573 1,462 3,035 2,189 

The average daily attendance for the same term 
was 1,876. ‘The average number of pupils de/onging 
was, as will be seen, a much larger number, and 
should not, in making up reports, be confounded 
with or substituted for this one, which means that 
the total attendance of all the pupils during the an- 
nual term was equivalent to the attendance of 1,876 
pupils daily, and without a single absence during the 
term, 

The average number belonging was 2.245, a num- 
ber made up, in this instance, by deducting from the * 
number of different pupils in attendance each month 
the number of those who were known to have with- 
drawn from school, together with the number of 
those who had not been in attendance for the last 
five days of the same month, and then finding the 
average of the several results. 

The per cent. of attendance obtained by averaging 
the monthly per cents. in the manner required by the 
School Department, is 82. The total average daily 
attendance is 62 per cent. of the total number en- 
rolled. 

The number of teachers continuously employed, 
including the Superintendent, who devoted a large 
portion of his time to teaching in the High School, 
was at first 43, and after three months, 47. Of these, 
10 were males and 37 females. The teachers were 
distributed to the several departments as follows: To 
the High School, the Superintendent as Principal, 
one assistant at $80 per month, and one general 
ascistant, employed partly in the High School and 
partly in the Washington building, at $70; to the 
Senior Department, two principals at $100, one at 
$90, one at $75, and four assistants at $67; to the 
Junior Department, two principals at $67, two at $65, 
and twelve junior teachers and assistants at $60, and 
one at $40; in the Primary Department, nine at $45, 
and ten at $40. The average rate of salaries per 
month, and making no allowances for the few in- 
stances in which positions were filled for less than 
eight months, the average of such salaries actually 
pa‘d were as follows: 

Females. All, 

Average rate per month, $75.33 $61.16 $69 20 
Average paid “ ” 77-70 52.30 57-70 
Tle whole amount paid for teachers’ salaries was 
$21,537.56. Inasmuch as no preference in fixing 


Males, 














. salaries is by your honorable body accorded to either 


males or females, it may perhaps not be amiss to add 
that of the above sum 71 per cent. was paid to 
females and 29 per cent. to males. 

The average annual cost of tuition per pupil, com- 
puted on the total number of different pnpils as a 
basis, was $7.10, or $0.89 per month; on number 
belonging, $9 56, or $1.19 per month; on total 
average daily attendance, $11.48, or $1 43 per month, 

The average number of pupils for each teacher 
was as follows: In all the schools, different pupils 
65; belonging, 48; average daily attendance, 40. In 
the Junior and Primary Departments, different pupils, 
72; belonging 54; average daily attendance, 45. In 


. the Primary Department alone, different pupils, 83; 


belonging, 66; average daily attendance, 54 

The whole number of teachers employed was 53; 
eleven males and forty-two females, Average age, 
25. Six had had no experience, two had taught less 
than one year, twenty-five had taught more than five 
years, thirty-six intended to make teaching a perma- 
nent business, eight had attended a State Normal 
School, four had graduated from a State Normal 
School, thirteen held professional certificates, and 
nine held permanent certificates. 

So far as ascertained, the number of private schools 
in the city was eight, employing 22 teachers, with an 
attendance of 827 pupils, at rates of tuition averaging 
$33.79 a year 

The number of persons of school age residing in 
the city and not attending any school during the 
year has not been ascertained, but is variously 
estimated at from 500 to 1,000, It is much to be 
hoped that some provision will be made for taking a 
city census for the purpose of ascertaining this and 
other items of school statistics with reliable accuracy. 

The population of the city (U. S. census), was, in 
1870, 16,030. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the relative quali- 
fications of teachers and of those who propose to 
become teachers, I have thought written examina- 
tions for the most part preferrable to oral, and have 
acted accordingly. A copy of the printed questions 
on any required subject is placed upon the desk of 
each teacher or applicant, who is required, unaided 
by books or otherwise, to write out the answers, One 
subject being finished, another follows in the same 
manner, and so on, The papers are afterward ex- 
amined by the Superintendent, and the relative pro- 
ficiency of the applicants determined by the correct- 
ness and incorrectness of the answers. Among the 
advantages of this over the oral method are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. ‘The nervous and timid are comparatively free 
from embarrassment. 

2. Time is given to take thought and answer 
deliberately. 

3- No cne is superior to another either in fortune 
or favor, since all have the same questions. 

4. There is less danger that the examiner will 
inadvertently give explanations by which he answers 
the question. 

5. With a class of any considerable number, the 
examination can be far more extended in much less 
time, since it will take no longer for forty to write an 
answer than for one. 

In preparing and selecting questions, care has 
been taken to make them such as would be a fair 
test of the amount and accuracy of the applicant’s 
knowledge of the subject, rather than a measure of 
his power to remember and recite verbatim the 
words of some particular text-book, 
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WeEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY REV. M. B. SLOAN. 


URING the last month it was our privilege to 
attend three teachers’ institutes, the first being 
a ‘*joint institute at Apollo, Armstrong county, which 
was composed of teachers in several townships in 
Armstrong and Westmoreland counties contiguous to 
Apollo. We were present but one of the three days 
that the institute was in session. Supt. A. D, Glenn, 
of Armstrong, and Supt. H. M, Jones of Westmore- 
land, were present. Mr. Glenn was chosen president 
of the meeting, and Miss Mollie Morrison, secretary. 
Messrs. C. C. Emeigh, A. D. Glenn, H M. Jones, 
H. I. Gourley, M. B. Sloan, Rev. Mr. Holts, Rev. M 
McGill, Mr. J. S. Walthour, and others, participated 
in the exercises. Miss Mattie Simpson read an essay 
on Reading; Miss Mary E. Churn gave a blackboard 
lesson on Penmanship; Miss Anna Richards recited 
an extract from Hiawatha, and Miss Mollie Morrison 
read an essay on Primary Teaching. Thursday even- 
ing was devoted to a concert by the “ Iron City Quar- 
tette,” and a lecture by Rev Geo P, Hays, President 
of Washington and Jefferson College. There was a 
good attendance during the sessions, nearly one 
hundred teachers being enrolled. 


WaARREN.—The Warren County institute was held 
at Warren, beginning September 29th, The regular 
instructors were Messrs. E E. White, of Ohio, Robt. 
Curry, Geo. J. Luckey and H. I. Gourley. Hon, G, 
W. Schofield gave the institute cordial greeting in 
his address of welcome. Mr. White lectured on 
two evenings, Mr. Curry one evening. Nearly two 
hundred teachers were reported present. and the in- 
stitute was said to be the most successful yet held in 
Warren. 

In last month’s JOURNAL we stated that Mr. A. G, 
Owen had been elected principal of the Warren pub- 
lic schools. This seems to have been a mistake, as 
we found Rev, Rufus King, formerly of Jamestown, 
N. Y.,in charge of the schools, and learned that 
Mr. Owen has accepted a position in the soldiers’ 
orphan school at Titusville. 


SOMERSET.—The teachers’ institute of this county 
met October 6th, at Somerset. Much of the work of 
this institute was done by the superintendent, and 
the teachers of the county, Mr. W. N. Hull, of 
Pittsburgh, gave instruction in penmanship and elo- 
cution, and on Wednesday evening an entertainment 
to a full house. Mr Robt. Curry, Dep, Supt., gave 
instruction in grammar and language, and H. I. 
Gourley and M. B. Sloan of Pittsburgh, made several 
addresses. Rev, AE. Truxal lectured one evening 
on the True End of Education. There was a large 
attendance of teachers, and in the evenings many 
citizens of the town were present, 


PITTSBURGH.—There is much interest just now 
manifested in the subject of drawing in the schools of 
this city, owing chiefly, it would seem, to the pre- 
sence of Miss Potter, of Boston, who is here to give 
instruction on that subject, more especially to the 
teachers. Her efforts are favorably spoken of by 
those who have been under her instruction. Perhaps 
no city inthe Union needs more skilled draftsmen 
than Pittsburgh, and it is therefore all the more fitting 
that the pupils in our public schools should be in- 
structed im free-hand drawing. We believe that the 
publishing house whose drawing-books were recently 
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introduced, intend that Miss Potter shall remain here 
for three months 

McKEEsport —This is one of the many growing 
towns in Allegheny county. It lies on the banks of 
the Monongahela and Youghiogheny rivers, about 
twelve miles from Pittsburgh. It has a commodious 
and well-arranged school-house of ten rooms with 
Mr L, L. Book as principal. 

SEWICKLEY.—This beautiful village is situated on 
the Ohio river about twelve miles below Pittsburgh. 
Most of its citizens are engaged in business in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny City. Mr. T. F, Newlin is 
principal of the schools. Mr. J. S. Walthour, for 
merly of Latrobe, Westmoreland county, is now in 
charge of the schools in Saltsburg, Indiana county, 
while Wm. McElveen succeeds him at Latrobe, 
Mr. McElveen last taught at Penn Station. Prof, 
Mercer is still conducting the “ Memorial Institute” 
at Saltsburg. 

SOMERSET.—This town is rapidly being rebuilt, and 
in amuch more substantial manner than before the 
great fire something over a year ago. Formerly 
there was an academy located here, but for the past 
few years it has been discontinued, or more correctly 
speaking, it passed into the hands of the directors of 
the public schools. It has, howevei, recently been 
re-established, and is now under the control 
of an efficient board of trustees, whe are determined 
to make it a first-class institution. Mr. H. F. Burt, 
a graduate of Harvard, has been elected principal, 
with his wife as assistant, their salaries being 
respectively $1,200 and $1,000. Mr. Burt comes 
from Sandusky, Ohio. The friends of the school 
are very much encouraged at the favorable opening, 
there being about fifty pupils in attendance. The 
public school-house of Somerset is undergoing ex- 

sive repairs and wil] soon be ready for use, Mr, 
C. A. Snyder has been chosen principal, 


~~ 
ae 





PERSONAL. 


O the Institute instructors already announced, it 
"ee us pleasure to add the name of S, G. Boyd, 
of York, Pa. 
institutes in quite a number of counties. and his in- 


Some years ago, Mr. Boyd attended 


struction was always well received. Since that time 
he has been engaged, as President of the Peach Bot- 
tom railway company, in railroading. And now re- 
turning to his first love for a season, he is willing to 
attend a few institutes. 


WE did not know until we picked up the informa- 
tion in a newspaper that chanced to come into our 
hands a few days since, that one of our colleagues 
in the School Department, Prof. Robert Curry, had 
been honored by having conferred upon him last July 
by Washington and Jefferson College the degree 
Ph, D. Prof. Curry is a modest man, but to with- 
hold all information of his good fortune from his 
friends is, we think, carrying the virtue of modesty 
too far. If not too late, we desire now to congratu- 
late him, and to say to the public that the honor is 
well deserved. 


WE notice by the AfZiners’ Fournal that Jesse New 
lin, the county superintendent of Schuylkill county, 
was recently married to Miss Ellen Davis McCool. 
daughter of Rev. Joseph McCool, of Pottsville. In 
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noticing this marriage the Yourna/ remarks: “ The 
happy couple thus made one are well known to the 
public. Mr. Newlin is to-day one of the foremost 
men of the county of Schuylkill, His is a calling 
than which there is only one higher. Into his hands 
the educational interests of this county have been 
largely entrusted for a long time, and in caring for 
them he has exhibited rare industry, devotion and 
talent. Hehas earned the respect and confidence 
of everybody. Miss McCool, of one of our best 
families, has also been identified with the noble pro- 
fession of teaching, and won for herself an enviable 
reputation. We trust we may not be considered im- 
pertinent in sending after the wedded couple our 
hearty congratulations and our best wishes ” 


Pror. CuAs. H. VERRILL has accepted the princi- 
palship of Homer Free Academy and Union School, 
New York. His saiary is $2,000 per annum. The 
school consists. of 350 or 400 pupils. some 25 of 
whom, under the laws of New York, are preparing to 
become teachers, 


PROF. ROBERT Curry, A. M., PH. D., now Deputy 
State Superintendent of common schools, is a native 
of Pennsylvania, a graduate of Jefferson College, and 
one of the most successful educators in the State. 
His experience has been much and varied ; first, as 
teacher in our public schools, afterward as principal 
of an academy, next as principal of a female seminary, 
then as editor of the National Educator, and ‘lastly 
as principal of the celebrated Curry Institute, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,, a private normal school, which he founded 
and has carried on so successfully for the last thirteen 
years. 

Having been appointed Deputy State Superinten- 
dent of common schools he entered upon the duties 
of that office last June. The degree of Ph. D. was 
conferred upon him by Washington and Jefferson 
College last July. As Prof Curry is:now in the 
prime of life, and possessed of ripe scholarship, and 
rich experience, his services as State Instructor can- 
not fail to be of incalculable value to the cause of 
education throughout the State.— Warren Institute 
Gem. 


IN our notice of the death of Prof. John F. Stod- 
dard, which appeared in the last number of THE 
JOURNAL, we were in error in stating that he had left 
no children. A promising little daughter of four 
years of age remains as a companion to comfort the 
widowed mother, 


THE services of Mr.S_ B. Heiges, of York, Pa., 
can be secured as an institute instructor during the 
Christmas vacation. His lecture entitled, ‘* Moses 
vs. Darwin,’ has been received with much favor. 


a 


OBITUARY. 
»-DR. P. R. WAGENSELLER. 


Dr. P. R. WAGENSELLER, of Selinsgrove, Snyder 
county, who was killed a short time since by a 
drunken ruffian while rebuking him for some bad 
conduct, was president of the board of school di- 
rectors of his district, and a most earnest and active 
friend of education. The board very properly passed 
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the following preamble and resolutions as a mark of 
their respect ; 

Wuereas, In the mysterious Providence of God 
it hath been permitted that Dr. P. R. WaGENnsELLER, 
President of this Board, should be suddenly removed 
from our number'by a cruel and violent death, while 
we would most humbly bow in submission to the 
will of Him who is able to bring good out of seem- 
ing evil, a remembrance of the many virtues of the 
deceased and particularly of his earnest and faith- 
full labors to advance the standard of education in 
our public schools, prompts from us an expression of 
the deep regret and sorrow we feel, Therefore— 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. P. R. Wa- 
GENSELLER the Board of School Directors has been 
deprived of an efficient President, and a member 





whose zeal, experience, and many necessary quali- 
fications cannot readily be supplied by another ; 
that the citizens of Selinsgrove, and especially the 
children and youth of our town, have suffered the 
loss of a real friend—one who ever placed the high- 
est estimate upon the value and importance of ed- 
ucation, and labored unselfishly to bring its advan- 
tages within the reach of all. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to the widow 
and afflicted family of the deceased, our most heart- 
felt sympathy in their sad bereavement, trusting that 
they may be consoled by a firm faith and confidence 
in Him “ who maketh even the wrath »f man to 
praise Him.” 

IsAAC FISHER, Pres’t 

A. M. Carey, Sect’y. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, November, 1873. \ 
OHN DAVIS, Esq., has been commissioned 
J Superintendent of the schools of Allegheny City, 
Salary, $2,000 per annum. Philadelphia and Lan- 
caster are now the only two large cities in the State 
that have not elected city superintendents, 


—~<=> 
> 


REPORTS AND CERTIFICATES, 





WE publish below a list of the counties whose an- 
nual reports and certificates have all been received ; 
also the date when the counties became full, showing 
the degree of promptness evinced by the various 
school officers throughout the State: 


; Huntingdon... 
- Montgomery.. 


. Northampton 
. Venango 





Washington.......... 

Of the remaining counties, Armstrong, Beaver, 
Butler, Clearfield, Crawford, Dauphin, Delaware, 
Forest, Greene, Jefferson, Lancaster, Lehigh, Schuyl- 
kill, Snyder and Somerset have each oze out ; Cam- 
bria, Cameron, Clinton, Sullivan and Wyoming, 
each fwo,; Elk, Fayette, Tioga and Potter, each ¢hree; 
McKean, four; and Allegheny and Luzerne, each 
Jive—total, 51 out. 


a 


WORK IN THE FIELD. 


DurInc the six weeks intervening between the first 





of September and the thirteenth of October, Dep. | 


pupt. Curry attended six institutes held in the coun- 
ies of Susquehanna, Bradford, McKean, Butler, 
Warren and Somerset, respectively. During this in- 
Stitute campaign, Prof. Curry traveled 2,660 miles, 





and gave fifty-four institute exercises, embracing 
evening lectures, class drills, and other lessons of in- 
struction. He. now has engagements for all his 
time till the middle of January, except the two weeks 
beginning Nov. 17th and Dec. 8th, respectively. 
Parties wishing his aid during either of these weeks 
should address him at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— 
~ o 





DECISION OF SUPREME COURT. 


Amonc the judgments, fer curiam, pronounced by 
the Supreme Court. in session at Harrisburg on Fri- 
day, May 30, was the following : 

Commonwealth ex. rel. Winters vs. Wickersham, Sur—rule 
for mandzmus. Rule refused. 

As this case is of interest to school directors and 
others, it will be briefly stated as follows: 

The school directors of Fulton county, on the first 
Monday of May, 1869, fixed the salary of Hiram 
Winters, superintendent of the common-schools of 
said county, at “‘ $500 per annum,” and so reported 
to the School Department. The convention re- 
assembled on the 21st of November, 1871, called 
according to law, and passed the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the salary of the county superintendent of 
Fulton county be increased to the sum of one thousand dollars 
for the unexpired portion of his term. 

Some misunderstanding occurred in the conven- 
tion in reference to the meaning of the resolution, 
and immediately upon its adjournment twenty-four 
of the thirty-two directors present met and signeda 
petition to the State Superintendent, complaining of 
the decision of the president of the convention, and 
asking that another convention be called. This 
could not done, however, and Mr. Winters claimed, 
under the wording of the resolution, the full sum of 
$1,000 for the remaining six months of his term, or 
at the rate of about $2,000 per annum. Satisfied 
that the convention did not intend to vote such a 
salary, and convinced also that if it had so intended, 
the form of resolution adopted for that purpose was 
illegal, the State Superintendent decided to pay Mr. 
Winters for the unexpired portion of his term at the 
rate of $1,000 per annum, and, accordingly, did pay 
him $513.70, It was to obtain the remainder of the 
$1,000, $486.30, that the case was brought before the 
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Supreme Court. With what result the proceedings 
above given will show. 

Two things are shown by this decision: 

1. That conventions of directors must use the pre- 
scribed form of resolution in increasing salaries of 
superintendents, 

2. That when the salaries of superintendents are 
increased it must be the azzzal/ salary. 


_— 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


THE Teachers’ Institutes in the several counties 
named will be held as follows: 
Delaware 





Bucks .......00 esseceees Doylestown 
Montgomery.......... Norristown... 
NIE cise cocsiesencees Sharon 

SOT YSDOEG cccscescececes 0 
Lancaster........c0c0+. Lancaster 

Allentown 

Harrisburg 

Mauch Chunk 
CATER. .o.cc0s- 00s0c0 JOMMSEOWR 4. cccse. 000 seseee 
Lebanon............... Lebanon 
Juniata. i 


Northampton 
IE ccinsncn cescccen Tionesta 
Perry ...... 000. 2002-.. Bloomfield 
Franklin Chambersburg 
Cameron........0+.0000s Emporium 
Huntingdon........... Huntingdon 
Northumberland .....Sunbury 
IE cisesas 806 p RTC icisncicc: sonssiees 
Lycoming.. .... ....... Montoursville 
Fulton.......0+..0 .-... McConnellsburg 
Wyoming Tunkhannock 
IN sncces. cencansee -Uniontown 
NOR sccaccadeianseacs Waynesburg .........ss0se 
Centre......... soseseees Bellefonte 
Clearfield Clearfield 
Jefferson BYOOR VINE ..0000058 cs sons 
Westmoreland Greensburg.,..... ..06 
Washington Washington ...... 0000 oe 
Snyder ..............Selinsgrove 
Schuylkill.. POGUE. cs cace. <csstecsies 
Armstrong Kittanning 
Beaver, ..... » ssseeeee Beaver 

— Semsanie oeonens Hollidaysburg........ once 
Se .. Lewisburg 
Altoona oo enenies Altoona 
INR orerce secncseseess Clarion 

SS tars Een ree 


NEW SCHOOL REGISTER. 


A NEW edition of the School Register or Monthly 
Report Book used in our schools has been prepared, 
and a large supply of them will be sent out in a few 
days in boxes forwarded tu the several suyerinten- 
dents. Teachers will observe that in place of the 
two columns in the old edition headed * Total at- 
tendance in Month,” and “Total attendance in 
Term,” there are now three columns he: ded re- 
spective'y as follows: “ Number of days aitended,” 
**Number of days belonged,” and “ Total attend- 
ance for term.” Those continuing to use the old 
edition had better at once for the sake of uniformity 
change the columns designated to correspond with 
the new edition, and compile their statistics in ref. 
erence to attendance according to the new and 
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much more accurate method. Superintendents are 
requested to give special instruction in reference 
to this matter, in order that the school statistics may 
be made up according to these rules all over the state. 
Teachers should be guided by the following “ ex- 
planations” taken from Introduction to Register: 


Number of Days Attended —Place in this column 
the exact number of days that each pupil attended 
during the month, 

Number of Days Belonged —Place in this column 
the ex ct number of days during the month each 
pupil belonged to the school; that is, the number of 
days his name was on the roll, whether he was in 
school or out of it temporarily, for any reason, good or 
bad. Whena pupil leaves school permanently, his 
name should be at once dropped from the roll: he 
no longer belongs to the school. A child, of course, 
does not belong to aschool until he enters as a pupil. 

Total Attendance for Term.—The total attendance 
for the term is found by adding all the days attended 
from the beginning of the term till date. This aggre- 
gate will show at a glance the degrec of regularity 
with which each pupil has aitended, and may silence 
any complaints respecting their children’s want of 
progress, on the part of parents who have allowed 
them frequently to be absent from school. 

Number Admitted since the first of Fune till Date. 
—In many parts of the State there are two separate 
terms—a summer and a winter—with a varying class 
of scholars in each, It is necessary that the directors 
should know at the end of the school year the whole 
number of different persons that have been members 
of the school, If the teacher looks back through the 
register till the first of June in each year, he can easily 
determine the number of different pupils that have 
been members of the school to the end of each month. 
The entry made at the end of the last month in the 
school year will be the whole number of scholars at- 
tending school during the year, which the secretary 
is to use in making up his annual report 

Whole Number in Attendance during Month.— 
This is simply the number of names on the roll, 

Average Attendance during Month.—Divide the 
whole number of days all the pupils attended by the 
number of days the school was open, and the quo- 
tient will be the average attendance for the month. 

Average Attendance during Term till Date —Add 
the average attendance of the several months from 
the beginning of the term, and divide by the number 
of months thus taken. 

Percentage of Attendance.—To find the percentage 
of attendance fora month, add the column of “ Num- 
ber of Days Attended;” to the sum thus found 
attach two ciphers, and divide by the sum of the 
column of “Number of Days Belonged ;” the quo- 
tient will be the exact Percentage of Attendance for 
the month, 

Percentage of Attendance during Term till Date.— 
Add the percentage of attendance for the several 
months from the beginning of the term, and divide 
by the number of months thus taken. 

Note. —In calculating average and percentage of attendance» 
avoid fractions by counting less than a half, nothing ; and more 
than a half, one. 


_— 
>. 


PENNSYLNANIA COLLEGE. 





THIS institution, located at Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Pa., had its origin in the wants of the 


Lutheran Church. A theological seminary, under 
the auspices of that body, was founded at Gettys- 
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burg in 1826. It was soon discovered that another 
institution was necessary for the academic training 
of young men designed for the ministry. Accord- 
ingly, in 1827, a classical school, under the supervi- 
sion of Rev. Dr Jacobs, was established, and, in 
1829, a scientific department was connected with it, 
In the same year the plan of the institution having 
been enlarged, and its facilities for instruction in 
creased, its name was changed to that of the “ Get- 
tysburg Gymnasium.” The institution, as now 
organized, attracted to it many young men of this 
state and elsewhere, Its friends, encouraged by 
the patronage it received, and the salutary influence 
it gave promise of exerting in advancing the cause 
of liberal education, particulariy among the Ger- 
mans, had it chartered as a college in 1832, and 
organized on the 4th of July in the same year, under 
the title of “ Pennsylvania College of Gettysburg.” 
In 1834, Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D, of Philadelphia, 
was elected its first president. 

During the winter of 1833-4, through the efforts 
of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, then a representative 
from Adams county, an Act was passed by the Le- 
gislature granting the college $18,000. Mr. Stevens 
was a friend of the institution until his death, and 
aided it at various times with his personal influence 
and with donations. 

A medical and a law schoo! were at one time con- 
nected with the academical department. At present 
the institution consists only of the latter department, 
with a preparatory school. The College is entirely 
separate from the Theological Seminary, situated at 
the same place. Each is governed by its own board 
of trustees. Rev. H. L. Baugher, D, D, second 
president of the college, died in 1868 He was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. M. Valentine, D, D., who fills the 
position at the present time. 

The board of instruction is at present organized as 
follows : 

The President, who is Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Vice President, Professor of the English Language 
and Literature. 

Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 

Professor of the German Language and Literature. 

Professor of the Latin Language and History. 

Professor of Physical and Natural Science. 

In connection with the above, there is a course of 
Lectures on Natural History. 

The Preparatory Department is under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent and two assistants. 

The German language is made part of the regular 
college course. Thus the students have an opportu- 
nity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of this lan- 
guage, “rich in its stores of Jiterature, science and 
theology.” ' 

At the last annual commencement the graduating 
class numbered 25. During the academical year of 
1871-2, the number of students in the college was 92, 
and in the preparatory department, 37. 

The alumni number 503. The libraries contain 
19,000 volumes, and the apparatus is valued at 
$7,700. Besides this, there is a museum containing 
a very respectable collection of plants and minerals, 
also a fine cabinet of minerals, formerly belonging 
toa Mr. Seymour, of New York. 

Four professorships are endowed, The college is 
pleasantly located in the quiet, historic village of 
Gettysburg. The discipline is as far as practicable, 
parental in its character. The estimated yearly 
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expenses of students is $210. The buildings are 
adapted to the wants of the institution. The grounds 
are ample, and ornamented with trees and shrubbery, 
affording, in many respects, a pleasant resort for study. 


att. 
—_ 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS, 





ERKS.—In some of the districts the directors 

raised the salaries of teacher and graded them. 

in others they are entirely too low, and the school 
terms are too short. 

Bucks.—High schools have been organized in 
Bristol and Quakertown boroughs. Our borough 
schools generally promise better results than have 
been attained for some years. Thirteen new school 
houses have been built during the year, 

CAMERON.—Shippen is building two new school 
houses; Lumber, one; and Grove, two. The directors 
of Lumber adopted a uniform series of text-books 
and have made the measure effective by promptly 
introducing them into all the schools of the township, 

CRAWFoRD.—About fifty public schools are in ses- 
sion, and as many private. 

FRANKLIN.—Heid three institutes continuing in 
session two days each. They were generally well 
attended by teachers and citizens. 

HUNTINGDON.—Several boards of directors have 
moved in the right direction, and this year grade 
salaries according to the certificate. Qualified teach- 
ers are in demand. 

JEFFERSON.—Some of our live teachers have im- 
proved much. ‘These have been graded accordingly 
and have no fault to find with the superintendent 
about their certificates. 

Juntata.—The schools of Mifflintown and Patter- 
son are open and doing well. Some of the teachers 
have made great improvement; others are no better 
than they were years ago. 

LANCASTER.—Another new school house in East 
Hempfield twp. Oak Grove school house in said 
township was dedicated September 2oth. The build- 
ing is as it should be, and is well supplied with first- 
class furniture. The board of Lancaster twp. has 
erected a fine school-house like that in East Hemp- 
field. ‘The board of Conoy twp. is erecting a large, 
substantial double house at Ridgeville, 

LAWRENCE.—Our examinations were well attended 
by directors, nearly every board present in their re- 
spective districts. The salaries of teachers have been 
increased in at least one-half of the districts of the 
county. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—The borough schools are all in 
operation. ‘There is a scarcity of good teachers in 
some of the rural districts, which is owing to small 
salary and shortness of term in three districts. 

PERRY.—The examinatiuns were well attended, 
The schools of Newport and Millerstown are in ses- 
sion, 

McKEAN.—Our county institute was a decided 
success; 134 teachers were present. The work done 
by Profs. Curry and Woodruff was very acceptable. 
Reading and rhetorical instruction by Mrs. M. E. 
Weston, of Brooklyn, McKean co, were highly 
pleasing and profitable. 

WESTMORELAND.—The joint institute of the teach- 
ers of Armstrong and Westmoreland counties, which 
was held at Apollo, September 24th, 25th and 26th 
was a success. One hundred teachers werein atten- 
dance, ‘The citizens of Apollo manifested much 
interest in the proceedings. 
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Epucat:ioN ABROAD, AND OTHER PAPERS, Sy 
Birdsey Grant Northrop, LL. D., Secretary of 
Connecticut Board of Education. New York and 
Chicago: A, S, Barnes & Co. 1873. 

The mass of our readers need not be told who 
Birdsey Grant Northrop is. No educator outside of 
the state is better or more favorably known to our 
teachers, and schoolofficers than he. Many of our 
counties have received help from him at their insti- 
tutes, and while he was abroad several articles ap- 
peared in the columns of Zhe Yournal from his pen. 
Mr. Northrop has written a book with the title above 
given—a title, by the by, which we do not consider 
very well chosen, for the book has quite as much 
reference to the school affairs of this country as it 
has to those of others. The several chapters of the 
book treat of the following subjects: Should Ameri- 
can Youth be Educated Abroad? Legal Prevention 
of Illiteracy, Culture and Knowledge. The Pro 
fessional Study, Study and Health, Labor as an Ed- 
ucator, Education and Industrial Arts, Education 
and Invention, Labor and Capital Theoretically Har- 
monized, and Labor and Capital Practically Harmo- 
nized. From this enumeration it will be seen how wide 
is the range of subjects selected for discussion, The 
book is not at all a logical treatise, but a miscellany. 
And this form of presentation has its advantages, Mr. 
Northrop found the public mind grappling, both at 
home and abroad, with certain unsolved educational 
problems, seized hold of them, worked them out to 
his own satisfaction, and now presents the resuits in 
the volume before us. ‘The effurtis to be commended 
whether he has always given the correct answers to 
the questions considered or otherwise. As to our- 
self, in the main we agree with him; in respect to a 
few points only we differ. This is not the place to 
state our opinions at length. We consider the book, 
as a whole, a valuable contribution to our educational] 
literature and cheerfully commend it to the school 
men of Pennsylvania. w. 
Krusi’s DRAWING. Jnventive Course—Synthetic Se- 

ries. Four Books. With Manual for Teachers 

By Hermann Krusi, A M., Professor of Draw- 

ing and Instructor in the Philosophy of Education, 

at the Normal and Training School at Oswego. 

Mew York: D. Appleton & Co. 1873. 

Krusi’s DRAWING, Jnventive Course—Analytical 
Series. Six Books. With Manual for Teachers. 
By Hermann Krusi. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1873. 

Teachers who give instructionin elementary geom- 
etry, or who require the solution of such problems in 
arithmetic as admit of it, to be illustrated by dia- 
grams. know well what poor work is usually done by 
pupils who have had no special instruction in free- 
hand linear drawing. Drawing does not come * by 
nature,” and in all schools it should receive more or 
less attention as one of the most practical of all 
“practical” branches. Eye and hand are thereby 
trained and the training thus received is of direct 
advantage and a permanent source of gratification 
through life. For ordinary schools the system taught 
should be very simple, attempting nothing whatever 
that is elaborate. Precisely such is.the Krusi sys- 
tem under notice, It is characterized in an eminent 





degree by common sense, and will commend itself to 
teachers upon the most cursory examination, Every- 
thing is in outline merely, whilst familiar objects 
only have been sketched for imitation by the pupil. 
The lines used may appear in many combinations, 
thus, at the same time, stimulating invention and cul- 
tivating the taste. Two series have thus far been 
issued, the first for primary grades and the second for 
pupils more advanced. Manuals of instruction ac- 
company each series, and enable the teacher to use 
the various books to the best advantage. 

ARTHUR BONNICASTLE, An American Novel, By F. 
GC. Holland, author of “ Bitter-Sweet,” etc, With 
Twelve Full-page Illustrations. Pp.: 401, New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 1873. 

The author of this book is now so widely and 


| favorably known that it may seem almost a work of 








supererogation to commend his productions ; still, we 
feel impelled to give expression to our own enjoy- 
ment of this, his latest work, It is replete with the 
most healthful and elevating sentiments. The book is 
written in the autobiographical form, and while the 
reader is held with unabating interest by the story 
itself, the author has most successfully interwoven 
through his work, those pure, elevating and enno- 
bling principles which are the only sure ground-work 
of social and moral progress. He portrays with a 
graphic pen, evils, abuses and mistaken views that 
are so widely current in social life, and which so surely 
tend to mental and moral ruin. Throughout this 
work there is a manifest underlying acknowledg- 
ment of an over-ruling Divine Providence, which 
is quite refreshing (if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion) in these days of growing scepticism and natur- 
alism. The illustrations are of a very fine order, the 
work of Miss M. A. Hallock. 


PATTERSON’S SPELLER AND ANALYZER; Accom- 
panied by an Exercise Book. By Calvin Patterson, 
Pp.: 128. Price of Speller, 40 cents ; Exercise Book, 
50 cents. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1873. 

We had thought the spelling exercise about pro- 
vided for in the long list of Spelling Books and othe 
devices to insure orthographic excellence! But here i 
something new in the way of Spelling and Exercise 
Book. The latter especially —which can be used 
with any Speller—must be very popular in the higher 
grades of schools. ‘The publishers say in a note ac- 
companying the books: “The demand for them 
during the last month since their publication has 
been greater than the supply. Two editions have 
already been sold.” 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES, With 
an Appendix on the German Population. By 
Foseph P. Thompson. Pp.: 166, Boston: Fas. 
R. Osgood & Co. 1873. Price, $1.50. 

This book, originally addressed to foreigners, was 
written and published in Germany. ‘The design of 
its author was to correct the misapprehensions and 
counteract the prejudices which exist concerning 
America, even in the best informed circles of Europe. 
It isa clear and candid discussion of the subject, and 
has been so well received in Germany that Bismarck 
himself, in a recent note to the author, took occasion 
heartily to thank him for its publication, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER.—Now what the law did for 
the race, the schoolmaster does for the individual. 
He imposes rules, assigning a penalty for disobedi- 
ence. Under this rule the pupil grows up, until 
order, punctuality, industry, justice, and mercy to 
his school-fellows become the habits of his life. Then, 
when the time comes, the strict r:ule relaxes, the 
pupil is taken into the master’s confidence, his obedi- 
ence becomes reasonable, a living morality. If the 
teacher be one whose own morality attains the stand- 
ard of Christian enthusiasm, the pupil is more likely 
to be initiated into the same supreme mystery than 
if he stood in any other relation to him. There is 
no moral influence in the world, excepting that oc- 
casionally exerted by great men, comparable to that 
of a good teacher; there is no position in which a 
man’s merits, considered as moral levers, have so 
much purchase. Therefore the whole question of 
education—what the method of it should be, what 
men should be employed in it—is pre-eminently a 
question in which Christians are bound by their hu- 
manity to interest themselves.—Zcce Homo. 


MEN training for the prize-ring are not allowed to 
touch lager becr, tobacco, or any other such stuff. 
Billiard-players training for a match carefully avoid 
all such indulgences. When not training, these peo- 
ple are likely to indulge pretty freely in spirits and 
tobacco; but when seeking the highest health, they 
are compelled to deny themselves. And yet we con- 
stantly hear the healthfulness of lager and the meer- 
schaum seriously discussed, It is stated as a histori- 
cal fact that no man who has graduated at the head 
of his class in Harvard College, within the last fifty- 
five years, has used either spirits or tobacco in any 
form. And when it is stated that the use of both is 
very common among the students in that famous uni- 
versity, and that formerly such indulgences were 
well-nigh universal, the fact that no victor has used 
either is very significant. 

A DEsPICABLE MULE.—The negro and mule are 
inseparable companions in the Southern cotton fields, 
and, like the Hiawathan string and bow, useless each 
without the other, The lazy indifference and care- 
less cruelty of the one, and wonderful power of 
endurance of severe labor, bad treatment, and neglect 
of the other, complete the compatibility of the two 
races necessary for the production of four millions 
of bales. A characteristic anecdote may be relished 
by those who have had experience of the two. The 
spectator had taken refuge from the sun’s perpendic- 
ular rays under the shade of a spreading beech, sed 
tegmine fagi, and lay recumbent enjoying the fitful 
breezes and the sombre frothiness of the country 
newspaper. Along the dusty road which passed by 
this retreat came jogging a negro, mounted on a 
mule, both apparently fast asleep. As the scmnolent 
pair approached the spot, some wicked sprite of the 
place gave the paper a flirt, which was no sooner 
seen and heard than the mule, as only mules know 
how, instantly “swapped ends,” and leaving the 
negro sprawling in the dirt, took his departure under 
full sail. The negro, half raising himself, and wip. 
ing the dust from eyes and mouth, watched the 
retreating mule for some time 1n silence, but at 
length, unconscious of an auditor, gave expression 
to this philosophic soliloquy: ‘“ Dat’s what makes 
me ’spise a mule !”—Harfer. 





A relic of barbarism yet remaining in our schools, 
is loud speaking on the part of a fewteachers. But, 
fortunately, most teachers have learned that ordinary 
conversational tones, such as would suffice in a par- 
lor, are loud enough for the school-room, and that the 
brawling of a political ward meeting is out of place 
in the school. 

The race crew of Yale College have adopted the 
English stroke, which is entirely different from any 
used in this country, in the hope of bettering their 
fortune in this year’s regatta, The distinguishing 
feature of this stroke is a rapid movement when the 
oar is in the water and a slow return, just the oppo- 
site of the present stroke. 

A Virginia school board has appointed a New 
Hampshire man principal of its schools. The Zdz- 
cational Fournal of Virginia warns him that if he 
teaches a sectional spelling-book, or a political mul- 
tiplication table, that it will order him from the 
State, 

It is not politic to magnify mole-hills into moun- 
tains, It is well to attend to trifles, but it is unwise 
to allow trifles to distract one, The teacher who is 
flurried by the dropping of a pencil or the rattling of 
a window-pane, will be in hot water with the mer- 
cury at zero. 

The president of Columbia College receives $8,000 
a year, the professors $6,000 each. These salaries 
are the largest paid: by any college in the country. 
The property owned by the institution amounts to 
$3,500,000 and yields an income of nearly $200,000. 


Pror.—* Is it a matter of fact or opinion that the 
moon has or has not mountains?” Junior—* Yes, 
sir; I think it is.” Prof —* Which is it?” Junior 
(slowly }—* Well, to tell the truth, I think I hardly 
know myself!” 

A French gentleman, learning English to some 
purpose, replied thus to the salutations: “How do 
you do, monsieur ?”’ “Do vat ?”” ‘How do you find 
yourself ?”” ‘I mever loses myself.” ‘How do you 
feel?” “Smooth, you just feel me.” “Good morn- 
ing, monsieur, !” “Good! No, it’s a bad one; it’s vet 
and nasty.” 

A Clay county, Kentucky, auctioneer pulled out 
a revolver and announced: “If any man goes 
frolickin’ around while this sale is going on, I shall 
interrupt him in his career. Put them shot guns over 
by the fence, an’ leave ’em thar!” 

In Scotland, one young man to every thousand of 
the population goes to college; in Germany, one to 
every 2,600; in England, one to every 5,800. 

A new and very elegant building for a high- 
school has just been finished in New Haven, Conn, 
at an expense of $100,000, exclusive of the land. 

The word love in one of the Nerth American In- 
dian dialects is “‘schemlendamourtchevager.” _Per- 
sons afflicted with stammering find it difficult to give 
expression to the sacred feeling. 

This question threatens to disintegrate society at 
Lawrence, Kansas ; ‘ Should a young man leave his 
music-lesson to split wood when his mother is at 
home and perfectly well?” 

An exchange says: “A govse, known to be sev- 
enty years old, died recent'y in Switzerland.” Who 
was it? 

The best lessons a man ever has are his mistakes. 

Board of Education—the black-board, 
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Loup Sinctnc.—If in getting wisdom you get 
something worse with it, it is doubtful whether wis- 
dom is wisdom. If the children by learning to sing 
between the ages of six and fifteen, are allowed so 
to use their voices that afterward they can use them 
no more, it is of doubtful expediency to have them 
learn to sing during that time. If, in breaking ten 
colts you sp ail five of them, you had better go out of 





that business. Need we let the voices spoil in our 
handling? If we are too lazy to insist upon the 
children’s singing to make music, but allow them ! 








[Nov., 





to make noise instead, they will probably never sub- 
stitute musical tones for those noises, Listen to 
the voices of our newsboys, They are harsh and 
clumsy, both in conversation and in their calls. 
Children, after being allowed for months to sing 
very loud can hardly s sing otherwise. Loud singing in 
the Chicago schools has for a considerable time taken 
much of the attention of the teachers of singing. 
The marking of rooms with reference to this important 
item has now been resorted to. The teacher of 
singing considers the teacher of the room responsible 





WORK, FOR THE meaety IS COMING. 


From “ Sone Garven.” 
Per. Oviver Ditsen & Co., Boston, 
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Work when the day grows bright - er, Work in the glow- ing sun, 

Give ev’ -ry fly - ing min - ute Some-thing to keep in_ store; 

Work till , the last beam fad - eth, Fad- eth | to shine no more; 
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Work, for the night is com - ing, When man’s work is _ done. 
Work, for the night is com - ing, When man works no_ more. 
Work while the night is dark’n - ing, When man’s work is o’er. 
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for the quality of the music, however much he may 
labor with the pupils to make them also responsible. 

The Board of Education of Chicago have for some 
time been examining applicants in music, and giving 
them marks which have been put in to make up their 
average of scholarship. An unmusical applicant, or 
one ignorant of the theory, needs better qualification 
in other branches in order to secure a position. The 
following is a fair sample of the questions which 


have been used during recent examinations :—Do you 
sing? and can you read (sing at sight) music? 
What is the key of C? What are the sharps im the key 
of A? What are the flats in the key of E flat? Where 
is one (do) in the various keys? Define piano and 
mezzo. Define /egato, pause, and tie. If a quarter 
note be one beat long, how long is a dotted quarter? 
How many beats in the various kinds of measures ? 
Where are the accents in the various measures ? 
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%&This being a Busintss department of Zhe Yournat, 
Publisners and others can insert such proper matter as they 
may order. ‘he Editors of 7he Fournai do not, however, 
hold themselves responsible for everything said here, 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Acknowledgments.—The end of each quarter sees 
a talling off on 4ave Yournad subscription list, but its friends 
steadily close up the coiumn, as it moves forward, and before 
another quarter is ended the veteran corps is again in posi- 
tion, and a force oi new recruits has been enrolled, ‘Ihus 
the number of readers ot Zhe Fournad continues to increase—an 
index, we take it, of increased interest in the educational work. 
Since our last list ot acknowledgments we have received orders 
as tollows: Mr. R. M, Magee, 150 names; Wm. G. Fee, 79 
names: M. B Sloan, 41; Wm, C, ‘Tilden, 21; John Roney, 
20; Jas. A. Lowry, 13; Wm. H. Shelley, 18; K. H. Young, 
14; J. B. Holland, 12; and UV, W. Harian, 12. Orders have 
also been recived irom Messrs. J. S. Smith, D, G. Alien, A D, 
Gienn, W.G. Lehman, A.5S. Burrowes, D. b.Brunner, ‘I’, Bodie, 
J. A. Gregory, Wm. H. Curtus, J. 5. Burwell, KE, O. Lyte, 
Christian Herr, Jr., Dr. EK. A. Wood, D. RK. Brubaker, M. L, 
Nuss, Jno, J. Vel'rance, J.5. Smith, N. D. Vandyke, J. J. 
Yeager, H. J. Hail, H. Hazel, A. H. Bittle, Adam Landis, 
Joseph Barkly, A. N. Raub, H. C. Hickok, P. J. McHale, 
Jjetferson Gates, J. H. Baker, James Huitz, Calvin Parsons, 
John Wynkoup, A, Harper, Miss E, F. Milis, J. 1. White, Ed- 
win KE. Worrall, A. Burtt, J. A. Deemer, Jno. A. Zuck, B. 
Sutherland, Warren Chattee, W. N. Aiken, ‘Lhos. H. Breer- 
wood, A. H. Wilkins, &. G. Groff, J. E. Welliver, J. V. Mont- 
gomery, Fred. A. Williams, Sallie mM. Fell, W.B. ‘taylor, D.D. 
WVonovan, George McFarland, &, Elden, H. L. Atkinson, J. H. 
Stewart, M. L. Metz, A. H. Clayton, A. M. Carey, M. A. 
Lloyd, M. A. Brubaker, J. Zeamer, Jno. M. Gibbony, Jas. 5. 
Black, k, G. Wiiuams, Luke Bierer, 8. F. Himes, H. B. Jad- 
win, D. L. Boyer, G. 5. Brown, Geo. Sharpless, Geo. Meckley, 
P. Churchill, J. M, Sander, H. N. Stephenson, Geo. Eby, Geo. 
bk. Stevens & Co., Wesley Osborn, Sam’! Dickson, Sam’l 
McVey, UD. KE. Miller, W. S. Reel, J. H. Harbison, G. W. 
Brady, Steuben Jenkins, E.S. Dunlap, Jos. Hughey, H. P. 
Duppice, John Stvops, H. M. Golaay, M. A. Fietcher, KE. E, 
Satterlee, K. KE. Kunns, Silas Wright, John Deitrick, G. M. 
Cloud, H. A Shuler, >. G, Hall, C, H. Brawley, Geo. Welker, 
b. C, Jillson, W. H. Kain, J. 2. Wick, Geo. H. Richards, A. 
M. Wotnng, LD. B, Lain, ihos. C. King, Isaac Smith, M. A. 
Snavely, J. f. Gable, EK. C. Smith, Geo. Eby, N. E. Lellep, L. 
¥. Berger, Saul Dhipman, 1. K. Clymer, J. E. McCague, Wm. 
P. Ely, J. M. Uish, D, A. Sellers, R. W. Peck, B. Ff. Raesly, 
J. B, Koverts, W. M. Lhnompson, E, O. Austin, Jas. M. Birk- 
insha, K. M. McNeai, M. E. Howe, Enoch McLarran, Spering 
Kresky, H. H. Woodal, Jere Fruttchey, F. L. Griswold, E. 5. 
Landis, Cnas. Buxton, J. E. McGill, M. McDowell, Wm. Wil- 
son, Samuel Mitcheli, A. B. Corliss, Z. Schaffer, R. A. Gilmer, 
and others. 

Music-Page Supplement, No. 2.—The Supple- 
Ment which we are nuw sending out to County Institutes 
“*takes’’—as we had aaticipated. It contains the following 
songs, with the music in tour‘parts; Fair as the Morning, ‘Lhe 
King and the Miller, Swinging ’neath the Old Apple ‘Il'ree, The 
Dearest Spot, hat Sweet story of Uld, Columbia the Gem of 
the Ocean, Bonnie Charlie, What 1 Love and Hate, John 
Brown; Little Birdie in the ‘Iree, and ‘the Christmas Carol. 
‘Lhose inserted without the music are Jerusalem the Golden, 
When the Green Leaves Come Again, Sate within the Vail, The 
Silently Falling Snow, and Speed Away. It is issued in very 
neat style, on heavy c.landered paper, and has the ordinary 
Fournai cover, We hear most favorable reports from it where 
it has been used at Institutesthusfar held. ‘Lhe music, if bought 
r~ sony would cost as much as a year’s subscription to /e 

rma. . 


“Just the Thing.’’—Mr. A. Rambo, Supt. of Mont- 
gomery county, writes of uur new Music-Page supplement: “* /¢ 
ts Just the thing.’’ Others agree with him. 


ren 

Piof. A. A. Breneman may be engaged for 
Institute instruction in Physical Science, comprising 
the subjects of Chemistry and Physics or Natural 
Philosophy. Practical instruction, abundant experi- 
mental illustrations. He may be addressed at Lan- 
cas.er, Pa, 

Mr, A. B, Corliss, of Gulf (Mills, Montgomery 
county, will give instruction at Institutes, He refers 
to Superintendents Rambo, Pierce and Eastburn, and 
to Hon. J. H. French, State Supt. of Vermont. 


Swinton’s Word-Book Series: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., of New York, have now completed 
Prof. Swinton’s very popular WorD-Book SERIES, in 
the publication of his Word-Primer, The series com- 

rises : 

1,— The Word-Primer. 2.—The,Word-Book, 3.— 
The Word. Analysis. 

The Word-Primer is intended as a beginner’s 
book in oral and written spelling, and can be used 
after the child has gone through any reading primer. 
The plan is much the same as that of the Word-Book. 
We may mention the following as the distinctive 
points, none of which have heretofore been presented 
in a book of this kind: Exceedingly short lessons; 
the grouping of words according to leading ideas; 
the selection of common words that can be under- 
stood by young children; the variety of script exer- 
cises, in both words and sentences; the division of 
the book into specific monthly and yearly sections; 
review lessons. They will send sample copies for 
examination on receipt of 15 cents. 

We think it safe to say that there has been no 
school-book published for many years, which has 
met with such universal favor as the Word-Book of 
Oral and Written Spelling. The plan of the book is 
so novel and so excellent that a practical teacher 
has but to see it to indorse it. It was published 
little more thana year ago, and yet eight or ten 
editions of the book have been printed, and the 
demand is steadily and largely incsreasing—within a 
few wecks, it has been adopted by several cities and 
towns; and the masters of the Boston Grammar 
Schools have unanimously recommended its adoption 
by .the Boston School Committee. The book has 
been recently re-issued, and is now in all respects 
perfectly free from objection. Sample copies will 
be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 15 
cents, 

The Word-Analysis has already become a stand- 
ard, It is a graded class-book of English Deriva- 
tive Words, with practical exercises in Spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms and the use of 
Words, and claims attention on the following 
grounds: 1. The clear and simple method of word 
analysis and definition; 2. The practical exercises 
in spelling, defining, and the use of words in actual 
composition; 3. The adaptation of the manual, by 
its progressive character, to the needs of the several 
grades of public and private schools, 

Copies, for examination, will be sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents, To teachers or educationists 
desiring to examine these books, with a view to in- 

troduction, the publishers will send a set of the 
Word-Book Series by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
Address Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 138 & 140; 
Grand-st,, New York. 

Appleton’s Catalogue.—This descriptive catalogue 
of standard school, academic and collegiate text-books is beyond 
doubt one of the very finest that has ever been issued by any 

ublishing house either in America or Europe, The Appletons 
oe the finest book-house in the worid, and this catalogue of 
their various publications is issued in their best style. Sent to 
any address on application, 


“sé Indispensable.”’—Mr. A. H. Clayton, Secretary, 
Richboro, Bucks Co , writes September 11, 1873: ‘* We consider 
The Yournal indispensable.” Miss Mary A. Lloyd, from Ne- 
braska City, writes September 8th. “‘ Far away in this western 
country I feel the need of your indispensable Fournal.” Mr. 








Daniel McCurdy writes; “‘ Our board subscribe for The Penn- 
sylvania School Fournal, and we find it indispensable.”’ 
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“A Cheap Investment.’’—Supt. A. D. Glenn, o 
Armstrong Cv., sending a lst of subscribers, writes: ** ‘hose 
for South Bend are tor the School Board, and 1 hope to see their 
example imitated by other Boards in the county. ‘lhere canbe 
no question but that it is a cheap investment for each township. 
Ignorance, on the part of directors, ot the law and decisions 
as.given in dhe JYournad, trequently costs the township in 
which they manage school affairs many times the cost of subs 
scription, Our list in this county is increasing, and | hope it 
will continue to increase until 74e Journal is read by every 
teacher. Its new dress renders it more attractive inappearance, 
and its contents seem to become more interesting.”’ 

Tear the Packages Open.—Wil! our subscribers 
please have their respective postmasters tear open all packages 
ot dhe Journad received at their offices, which contain mure 
than one copy, #adess the number oi copies is printed with the 
address. ‘lhis will imsure more prompt and satistactory deliv- 
ery ol Journaud trom some country offices where the posimaster 
may hand ail out to one person, We have but few complaints 
from tis Cause, but call attention to the matter that, it pussibie, 
aié cause lor complaint may be prevented from subscribers 
whose copics have been properly mailed but not promptly de- 

-livered trem the post-ofhice. 

Remittances.— In remitting money for subscriptions, in 
aMvuMls vi 33.00 or over, please send check, aralt, post-cffice 
money-ordei, or KEGISIEKED letter, ‘Lhe registration tee is 


ffieen cents, and the present system has been icund anabsolute | 


protection against losses by mail, All postmasters are obliged 
.to register letters when requested to do so, the tee upon which 
may be deducted trom the amount to be remitted. On postal 
money-orders the rates are Jive cents On sums not excccuing 
$10; Irom Fio to $20, ten cents; for $20 to $30, filieen cents ; 
lor $30 to $4, twenty Cents. 

Twenty-Five Hundred Sets of The Lancaster 
Schou! Muctves nave thus far been printed. ‘They have been 


of Edward L. Wilson, editor of the Philadelphia /hotograph 
and Photographic World; ‘“ Marcy’s Sciopticon is what we 
want to give us a view of the world at large, while seated in our 
own drawing-room, enjoying all the comiorts ot home, and the 
pleasures of social intercourse. Give us the Sciopticon, with the 
necessary slides, before a screen or a white wall, and we will 


man has trod, in excellent and comfortable style. We may 
look upon the screen and, in imagination, go driving along over 
the Union Pacific, 


it we stood by their side. 
capture Brigham in person for our screen, 


climbing up the inclines of the jagged Sierras, and, lo! westand 
by San Francisco Bay, or, it may be straining our eyes to reach 


the rustlings of the Bridal Veil, or clambering up the sides cf 
up the beautiful Hudson, capturing the Palisades, stormung the 


cross Lake George, ‘‘do’’ Saratoga, “ flee to the mountains,” 
squeeze through the Crawford Notch, clamber up Mount Willard, 





to the Glen, glide arourid the Profile House, tace Lagle Cliff, 
kiss our hand to the ‘* Old Manof the Mountain,” shake up 
| the echoes of the lake, and dare the boulder in the flume, all in 
| one halt-hour. 
; dred stand-points, views made in winter and summer, traveled 
up the Mississippi, through Watkins’ Glen, inhaled the fresh- 
ness of White Sulphur Springs, wandered among the wilder- 
nesses of North Carolina, and seen Florida and Cuba, not to 


we ascend the Alps with Prof. ‘Lyndall, go down into the cav- 


, 


Traveling by Magic.—The following is from the pen 


aa 


carry you as fast or as slowly as you wish, wherever the foot of 


We visit the large cities on our way, and 
get as good ideas of their grain elevators and their churches as 
We see the Mormon ‘l'abernacle, and 
On we go, over the 


prairies, amid bufialoes, dcdging uncer the great snow-sheds, 


the summit of El Capitan in the Yosemite Valley, listening to 


‘*General Grant’’ in the Mariposa Grove. Or, we may glide 


Highlands, wander amid the seductive music of ‘I renton Falls, 


ascend Mount Washington on the wondcriul railway, descend 


‘Then, after we have seen Niagara from a hun- 


torget the Mammoth Cave, we may go over to Europe. ‘Lhere 


erns, and clambei among the icicles, or traverse the awiul gia- 


sent far and wide, from New England to Caliturnia, and trom 
Minnesota to ‘lexas. ‘lhere is nothing else of the kind so low- 
priced that teachers think equally satisiactory. rice per set, 
by mall, g1.10. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Wa. 
“The Other Side.’?—We like both sides of a question. 
The ivilowiny note trum Kent, Indianacounty, sent by tbe post- 
master at the request of the Secretary ot a District Board of 
Directors, is ot a kind rare in the experience ot /he Journad. 


ciers with their yawning, ever-hungry crevices. Or we may sce 
in the same way the ruins of India, the mysteries ot Pompeii, 
the tombs and Pyramids of Egypt, or Rome’s seven hills covered 
with glories, to say nothing ot humiliated Faris or exultant Ger- 
many 

‘* Everything that photography can produce may be served 
up in excellent style, and with little trouble through the instru- 
mentality 01 Marcy’s Improved Magic Lantern. Last evening 
1 had the pleasure of entertaining and delighting a wiiole com- 





We give it as the lone representative of the other siae. Mr. 
Shicids may be an cfhcient Sccictary, for aughi we know, but he 
is evidently “iarnt out.”’ ‘Lhe experience of the world has 
nothing new for him, ‘Lhe postmaster writes: ‘*You will please 
nat send any more Yournads to Marshall Shields. He won’t 
litt them. Hesays he wouldn’t give the postage, twelve cents, 
tor it. itis of no use to him,’’ 

Myr. R. A. Gilmer, Secretary, writes: *‘ Please find en- 
closcd subscription sor one of our teachers who has been a 
reader ot he JYournad for the past two years. She thinks she 
cannot be without it. 1 think nearly all our teachers will suon 
subscribe. 7 ¢ Journad should be in the hands ot all teachers, 
directors, tax-payers, and others who feel an interest in the 
cause of public caucation.’ 

Mr. Sam’l R. Crozier, Secretary, Rockdale, Delaware 
Co., receutiy elected, writes : ** 1 had not until lately seen /e 
Feurnaéd. Being much pleased with it, 1 called the attention of 
our Board to your very liberal terms, and 1] am airected to tor- 
ward you enclosed amount (6.25) for one year’s subscription.” 

Mr. H. L. Atkinson, Principai of Tyrone public 
schovis, writes Sepremver 12tn: ** Please give us the kxamuina- 
tion Questions again. 1 wiil try to have our board subscribe tor 
dhe Journad, Men who are best posted think most and are the 
most enterprising.”” Mr. A, sent us order tor subscription ot 
his Board a iew days later. 

* Prize Packages.’’—Says a Teacher: ‘ ‘The Lancas- 
ter Mottoes are execpuonal prize packages. ‘Lhey contain no 
blanks. ‘ine Music Supplement in each package is worth as 
much as the mottoes in many a school.” 

**The Best.’’. Supt. W. H. Curtis, of McKean county, 
writes: ** 1 shall urge the teachers to subscribe tor a protes- 
sional journal, and tor yours as being te dest. 1 wisi it were in 
the hands ot every teacher in the State.’’ 





Public Readings and Recitations. 


Miss Emma A. Brewer is prepared to give instruction in elo- 
cution during the ensuing tali and winter at teachers’ institutes. 
County Superintendents desiring instructors at their institutes 
are respectiully requested to correspond on the subject. 

A limited number of engagements will also be acceptable, to 
give ** Keadings’’ tor lyceums and other societies. She may be 
addressed at Urwell, bradtord Co.,. Pa. 

Respectfully rerers to the following persons: J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A. ae Prin. Inst. ot Elocution, 1418 Chestnut St., 
Philauelphia, Fa. ; Prof. C. H. Verrill, Mansfield, Pa.; J. W. 
Baker, County Supt., Media, Delaware Co., Pa.; Rev, D. W. 
Smith, President Dean College, Binghamton? N Y, 

Lesumonials furn shed w . esired. 


way, at the extreme cost of five cents for coal-oil ! 
efliciency ot the Sciopticon, as compared with any other lamp- 


every variety and for various philosophical experiments, makes 


add that 1 would not want to be without a Sciopticon in my 
house. It gives one such enlarged views of everything. 





pany of men, women and children tor an Lour or two in this 
‘Lhe great 


illuminated lantern, together with its simplicity, symmetry and 
compactness, its safety, convenience. and fitness tor slides of 


it unrivalled for home and school purposes. No doubt, Mr. 
Marcy’s explanation of it will be appreciated, and 1 need only 








JUST ISSUED. 
Kindergarten Culture in the Family 
. and Kindergarienn—By W. N. HaiLmMan, 
A. M. A complete sketch of Ficebel’s 
system of Early Education, adapted to 
American Institutions. For the use of 
Mothers and Teachers. 12mo. 120 pp., 
cloth. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 

Ray’s surveying and Naviga- 
tion.— With a Preliminary Treatise on 
Trigonometry and Mensuration. By A. 
SCHUYLER, A. M., Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Logic in Baldwin Uni- 
versity ; Author of *t Higher Arithmetic,”’ 
‘* Principles of Logic,’’ and ‘* Complete 
Algebra.’’ 8vo, sheep, 403 pp. Price, 
$2.25; for introduction, $1.50; sample 
copy by mail, $1.75. 


WILSON, HINKLE & C0., 
PUBLISHEKS OF TH BULECTIC KDUGATIVNAL SERIES. 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK.’ 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST TO 
ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 














OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


LDAY MACAZINE. 


Eighteenth year. The Cheapest and 
best Young Folks’ Magazine 

published. A fine $2 Engravin 
E'TREE to every subscriber, ‘Goop 
PAY to Agents, 
stamp for Specimen and ‘‘ tools*’ to 
Address the Publishers, 

J.-W. DAUGHADAY & CO. 

4248 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


SCHOO 





150 Supt. R. M. Magee, of Centre county, sends Zhe 
« Fournal a noble list -One Hundred and Fifty names 
—and promises an advance upon even these generous figures, 


Y’S SCIOPTICON 
With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Sunday-Schools and Lecture- 





— SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L.Jd. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THESCIOPTICON MANUAL 


Treats of Magic Lantern representations, with all 
that is interesting in theory and useful in practice, 
including a full exposition of the Sciopticon in par- 
ticular with an appended catalogue of the most ap- 
proved Scientific and Miscellaneous slides. 


Mr. Jno. M. Gibbony, Secretary. Duncanville, Blair 
Co.: ** How any school officer can faithfully and in a proper 
manner discharge the duties of his position without reading 
The Fournal, | cannot conceive.” i: 

‘*Depended on Borrowing.’’—A teacher writes : 
“*T have not taken 7he Yournaid some time past, but have de- 
pended on borrowing. I now wish to subscribe for it myself, 
and enclose $1 50, that my name may be entered on your list.” 

Supt. Wm. G. Fee, of Washington, orders a list of Sev- 
79 enty-nine subscriptions, with prospect of a liberal in- 
crease upon this number at an early day. 

Fourteen Sets.—Mr. M. J. Murphy, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mahanoy City, Schuylkill Co., orders fourteen sets of 
the Lancaster Mottoes for the schools under his charge. 

‘¢The Best Dollar’s Worth.’’—A Teacher says: 
“<The Lancaster Mottoes are the best dollar’s worth that can 
be put into the school-room, and one that lasts longer, and can 
be made to reach farther in its influence than any other.” 

AG@e Teachers desiring Copies of Music-Page Supplement with 
Songs therein given, may order same at following rates: One 
copy, 10 Cts.; 3 copies, 25 cts.; 8 copies, 50 Cts.; 20 copies, $1.00. 
Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estublished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
niounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factorics, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue seut Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 





102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinuati, 





THE MEDAL OF MERIT 


Has been awarded to Mr. LutHer Wuit1nG Mason, by the Jury of Group 26, at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, for his 
Method of Teaching Music, as illustrated by his Music Charts and Music Readers. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN COURSE. 


Although so recently published, the Grammar and Lessons have been very generally introduced into the Classieal Schools of 
all parts of the country. ‘Lhe foliowing are some of the most important now using the books; Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H.; 
Phillips Andover Academy, Mass.; Hopkins Grammar Sehool, New Haven. Conn.; Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
(Grammar); Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. ; Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill; Brooklyn Collegiate and Poly- 
technic Institute, N. Y.; Madison University Grammar School, N. ¥.; Greylock Institute, South Williamstown, Mass.; St. 
Louis High School, Mo.; Lawrence High School, Mass.; Lynn High School, Mass.; Newburyport High School, Mass. ; 
Binghamton High School, N. Y.; Auburn High School, N. Y.; Syracuse High School, N. Y.; Norwich Free Academy, Conn. ; 
Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. ; Cambridge High School. 

Craik’s English of Shakespeare. Hudson’s School Shakespeares, 
GEOGRAPHIES. 
Our World, No. 1; or; First Lessons in Geography 94 cents. 
Our World, No. 2; or, Second Series of Lessons in Geography, $2. 


Recommended by Profs. Agassiz and Peabody of Harvard, Wm. H. Brewer of Yale, and the leading educators in all parts of 


the country. 
: MUSIC. 

The Nationai Music Course, by Messrs. Mason,; & Greenough’s Latin Grammar, $1.56; Allen & 
Bichborg_ Shariand, and Hoit. Primary, Inter-| Greenough’s Shorter Jourse of Latin Prose, with 
mediate, Fourth Music Readers and Charts. Vocabulary, $2.50; A!ieu & Greenough’s Cicero, 
75; Aten & Greenouga’s Latin Select ons, 
Leighton’s Latin wessons. (Refer to A. & 


English of the XIVch Century: Halsey’s His- 


terical Chart: Govuawin’s Greek Course; Liddell 
& Scoct’s Greek Lexicons, Oxtord s#iditions; 
White’s Gidipus Tyrannus of Sophocles; Allen 


$. 58; 
G.’sGr ) $1.56; Madvig’s Latin Grammar; White’s 
Junior 8-udent’s Complete Latin-Haglish Lexi- 
con, $3.00 








GINN BROTHERS, Boston. 


M. H. HAZEN, Agent, 107.5th Avenue, Chicago. 


The Lancaster School Mottces. 


“THESE MOTTOES ARE A GRAND HIT—NEEDED EVERY WHERE— WILL SELL WHEREVER SEEN.” 


HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Re- 
veRsE: “‘ With Malice toward None, With Charity for All.’’ Boys, Don't be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. 
Reverse: Always be “On Time.” No Idlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do unto Others as You would have 
Others do unto You. Reverse: Our Life is What We Make it. 5.—The School Tax is The Best Tax. REVERSE: 
Lost Time is Never Found Again. 6.—The Three Seives: Is It True? Is It Just? Is It Kind? Reverse: I'll 
Try may succeed: I Can’t must fail. ‘‘ We may reach the House of Never—T rough the Street of By-and-by.” 
a gee the Truth. No Lie Thrives. Reverse: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8—Do Right. Have 
aith in God. Reverse: Thoroughness First, Then Progress. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and 
don't make any fuss about it.—Charles Dickens’ Speech. Reverse: ‘ Let no one consider the day as ended until 
the duties it brings have been discharged.” 10.-God Bless Our School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better 
than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No Bad Thoughts. Be Self-Reliant. Reverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes,. Each 
Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds | 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. REVERSE: Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, 
Swearing. Boys, They Cost too Much! 

,Thirty Mottoes and The Lord’s Prayer. Best 6-ply Railroad Board. Colors: Salmon and Green. Printed on Both Sides. 
Black T ype. Bold and Attractive. , Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes. Sent post-paid to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They 
are put up in heavy envelopes of Manilla paper, to secure them from rough usage in passing through the mails. Twenty-Five 
Hundred Sets of these mottoes thus far printed. ' They speak for themselves. Copy of Music-Page Supplement with each set. 

“Try them, Teachers of American youth.’’ Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa 
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CORNELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.. 
CORNELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY 
CORNELL’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


UP TO DATE. 


QUACKENBOS’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
QUACKENBOS’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
QUACKENBOS’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 

Send for evidences of the merits and success of this practical series. 


MISS YOUMANS’ NEW BOTANICAL SERIES. . 


First Lessons in Botany, Price 
Second Book of Botany, Price......... ccc ccc ccceeeeeeeceseees 
Henslow’s Botanical Charts, Edited by Miss Youmans, Price 

Miss Youman’s “ First Book of Botany,” which has attained, since its publication, unprecedented success 
and popularity, is now supplemented by the ‘‘ Second Book” and “ Botanical Charts” of Prof. Henslow, 
revised and adapted for use in American Schools by Miss Youmans. 

Miss Youmans’ books impart a knowledge of botany in the only true way, by providing for the actual 
and regular study of plants themselves. This practice is enforced by the plan of the book, which first sup- 
plies the long-recognized deficiency of object-teaching, by reducing it to a method, and connecting it with 
an established branch of school-study. 

Bas” Miss Youmans’ Essay on the “ Educational Claims of Botany” will be mailed to any address om 
receipt of stamp. 





KRUSI’S SYSTEM OF INVENTIVE DRAWING. 


A new series of Drawing-Books in four distinct grades. Adapted to the requirements of all Schouls. By 
Hermann Krusi, Professor of Drawing in the Oswego Normal School. Something new and excellent—one 
of the most valuable and efficient of educational agencies. 

FROM PROF. AGASSIZ: 

T heartily congratylate you upon the success you have achieved in making drawing not merely an art, 
but also THE BASIS GF A COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF NATURE, What with too many remains a plaything, 
is thas made the means of solid knowledge. Hoping you may see your method widely adopted, I remain, 

Yours truly, L. AGAssiz. 


EASY GERMAN FOR YOUNG PUPILS. 


WRAGE’S GERMAN PRIMER. 12M0. 134 PAageS...cccccecssssccscsccessesesreceees 
WRAGE’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 12m0. 168 pages.......ccsscccsesseeceeees 
WRAGE’S SECOND GERMAN READER. (Jn preperation.) 

These works are based on the Natural Method of Object Teaching, 7, ¢, the child is led step by step into 
the world about him, from the school-room, in which teachers and scholars assemble, to his home, the town, 
the garden, the country, etc., thus imparting to him she knowledge of what is said of things in printed forms 
of speech, on the basis of the knowledge of these things themselves, 

bas” State Supt. Wickersham has recommended the subjects of Elementary Drawing and Natural Science 
to be added to the common school course wherever practicable, and introduced into the schools, No other works 
published are so well adapted for such purpose as those above mentioned. We desire that they should.be exam- 
ined by every teacher proposing to introduce these studies. : 

We have just published a New EpucATIONAL CATALOGUE, elegantly printed, which will be mailed free 
to Teachers and. School Officers on application. Also our.‘ Educational Record” for 1873, replete with 
valuable information and interesting miscellany, 

Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and.correspondence in reference to our Text-books and 


all other educational topics. ADDRESS 
D, APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 
a 549. and 551 Broadway, New York. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


“LIVE BOOKS FOR LIVE TEACHERS.” 


THE NoRMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Spet'al, THREE EDITIONS ISSUED WITHIN 81X WEEKS. Now Realy ‘ 











Brooks's Rew Normal Mental Arithmetic, 


e ' ' 
R:tail, | tery years ago the Publishers issued the first work written by Prof. Examination, 
32. Brooks; an unpretending little book called the ‘* Normal Mental.” 
That name is now a household name in tens of thousands of families, It is cherished from Maine to Ore- 
gon, and has aiways been received as the harbinger of a new and better era in arithmetical instruction. 
Thousands of teachers, through the “‘Normal Mental,” have brought new life, increased devotion and 


stronger work into their schools. 
The “ New Mental” is improved by a better grading, a different grouping of problems and a fuller 


treatment of topics. Some of the solutions are simplified, the cases of analysis and principles of Fractions 


are generalized and beautifully illustrated, and some new features added. 
While the “ New Normal Mental” is mace easier, it loses none of the quickening and disciplin- 


ing power for which the ‘‘ Normal Mental ” is so celebrated, 
So marked are its general and particular merits, that WITHOUT ANNOUNCEMENT by adver- 


tisement, press notices or circulars, 


THREE EDITIONS WERE ISSUED IN SIX WEEKS 


after its publication, and the publishers thus far have been unable to supply the current introduction 
demands, It is a work of especial interest to all who are teaching or who are partial to mathematical 


thought and training. 
As it can be successfully used with any series of Arithmetics, and is especially desirable in connection 


with those series not having a book on this most important part of Arithmetics, the publishers cordially 

invite the direct attention of all teachers and school authorities to the ‘* New Normal Mental Arithmetic.” 

Brooks’s Normal Arithmetics. Pennsylvania and Maryland Standard. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. $1 25, Endorsed by Harvard College, Massachusetts. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, '.25, Surpassing in Brevity and Practicability. 
b@s Brooks’s Geometry can be had with or without Trigonometry. 


FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Elementary, 45 cts. The Delight of the School-Room. Larger, 65 cts. 











These Grarnmars have already won the confidence and golden opinions of the best teachers in thousands 
of schools. Used in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Maryland, Wilmington, Erie, Altoona, Allentown, Norris- 


town, Trenton, etc. 
RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 


Words are so arranged here that the pupil is taught to speak the word correctly as well as to spell it so. 
Used in many of the best schools. 


PELTON’S OUTLINE MAPS—PER SET, $25. 


The Largest, Best and Cheapest School Maps Published 
ROBERTS'S U. S. HISTORY, J FAIRBANKS’ BOOK-KEEPING, $4.50. 
PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE, .80, $1.60. BOUVIER’S FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY, $2.25, $3.25 
SHEPPARD'S CONSTITUTIONAL TEXT-BOORS, .75, $t-25.' HILLSIDE’S GEOLOGY, .94 

B@S"Copies sent for examination prepaid and for introduction at two-thirds of the above prices, or intro- 


duction rates. 
B@=~Teachers and others are invited to call, to correspond and to send their school reports, catalogues, 


etc. Illustrated catalogues, price lists, etc., sent gratis by the Publishers. 


Or WM, 8S. SCHOFIELD, SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
sh Supt. of Introduction. 530 Market St., and 523 Minor St., Phila. 
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MOISTURE-PROOF ~—~**— MOISTURE-PROOF 


ILATES, 


29 BRATILE STREET BOSTON. 


100,000 of these Tablet Slates are now in 


Daily Use in the Public Schools. 
MOISTURE PROOF TABLET SLATES. 





For Slate Pencil use in the School-Room 


These are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the stone slate itself, which 


has so long been in use. 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are of the greatest importance. 
They are the only imitation of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, without the surface being 
injured. 

We would call the attention of teachers and committees to the following testimonial 
received from the Principals of the Grammar Schools in the City of Lynn, which is one 
among many similar ones received : 

Lynn, Mass., April 22, 1873. 

We have used the Moisture Proof Tablet Slates manufactured by the American Tablet Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, in our schools since September, 1872 with perfect satisfaction. 

We consider them superior to any Book Slate we have ever used. We do not hesitate to recommend 
them, since, after a constant use for about eight months, they present a good surface and bid fair to endure 
an indefinite time. We greatly prefer them to the common stone slate, since they are noiseless and light, 
and present a large surface. 

We congratulate you on the success attending your efforts to meet one of the increasing needs of our 
schools, and see no reason why the slates may not come into general use in all the schools of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) I, W. FREESE, (Signed) HENRY MORSE, 
Principal of Ingalls Grammar School, Lynn, Mass. \ Principal of Cobbett Grammar School, ‘Lynn, Mass. 
(Signed) HENRY L. CHASE, (Signed) D. P. BRICKETT, 
Principal of Whiting Grammar School, Lynn, Mass. \ Principal of Shepard Grammar School, Lynn, Aes, 4 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


Morsturz Proor TaBLet SLATES. 
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FOR SLATE PENCIL USE. 


EACH 
inches, two marking surfaces, ‘ ‘  “s"* « Bae 


six 2 ° ‘ ‘ - v & ae 
six “sg oS ; ‘ yea 75 
two ‘* oe R F ; é . .40 
six - ” . -90 
The "above Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff c covers and muslin. 
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LEAF SLATES. 


SINGLE LEAF. 


Size 234 x 4% inches, two marking surfaces, 
242 X 3 ‘t x ws ” - (for spelling exercise) 
34 x 5% “6 ‘ce ‘c 66 4 . Ff s : 
I 
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x €é “sé ce 6c“ 
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DOUBLE LEAF. 


Size 234 x 4% inches, four marking surfaces, ‘ ‘ ‘ 07 
2% os Ss «(ier spelling exercise) . ; . 30 
%~x5% ‘ , , ; ‘ ‘ . .10 

4 6% n “e 66 5° i ' P 7 ; 15 
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Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets (for school use) will be forwarded 


for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the price printed above. 


rrr 


sas FOR INTRODUCTION, A LIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE MADE.-@a 


Sl 


Address, 


American Tablet Mf’g Company, 


29 BRATTLE STREET, 
CRLBOSTON, MASS.%> 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
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THE SCHOOL STAGE; 
A NEW COLLECTION OF JUVENILE ACTING 
PLAYS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
BY W. H. VENABLE. 


WENTY-SEVEN new, short Dialogues and Plays adapted to Schoel and Home Ex- 

hibitions. Handsomely illustrated, and containing plain and full directions relating 

to costume, properties and stage ‘‘ business,’’ in connection with particular Dialogues and 
Dramas. Sent Post-paid, by mail on receipt of price, $1.25. 


ALSO: 
BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMMAR: A concise and systematic arrangement of 


the laws of the Latin tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools and colleges. 276 pp, 12mo., half 
roan. Price, $1.50, Sample copies to Teachers and supplies for first introduction, $1.00. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRADUAL, to accompany the Grammar. Ready in time 


for fall schools. Price sare as the Grammar. 


GOOD MORALS AND GENTLE MANNERS. By Atex. M. Gow, A. M., Suj’t Public 
Schools, Evansville, Ind. A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law, adapted to the use of schools and families. 
r12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. Sample copies to Teachers, and supplies for introduction, 84 cents. 


THE ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP IN ONE BOOK. Sample copy-book 
of Eclectic Penmanship, containing copies selected from all the books of the series. Will be sent for examination with a 
view to introducing the Eciectic Pennmanship, for 10 cents. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Brown's Physiology and Hygiene. Fifty; Henkle’s Test Spelling-book. For advanced 
Lessons. 288 pp., illustrated, $1.50, Sample copy, | classes. Over 5,000 difficult words. Price, 40 cents. 
and supplies for introduction, $1.00. Sample copy to Teachers, and supplies for first intro- 


Venable’s United States History. 280 | duction, 27 cents. 
pp-, illustrated, $1.25. Sample copy, and supplies The Examiner; or Teacher’s Aid. By 
for iptroduction, 84 cents. ALEXANDER DuNcAN, A, M. Designed to assist 
Thalheimer’s Manual of Ancient History | candidates for Teachers’ Certificates to prepare for 
8vo., 378 pp., illustrated, $2.50. Sample copy to | examination. Embraces, in concise form and syste- 
Teachers, by mail, $2.00; by express, $1.67 ; quanti- | matically arranged, questions upon Orthography, 
ties for mtroduction, $1.67. Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, United 
Eclectic Primary Copy-Book. Designed tobe — —- P wn and Practies of Taching, 
written with lead-pencil during the second year of Me po re lie pr pe en any fears 
school life, Price, 12 cents. Sample copy, and of failure to sustain with credit any fair and proper 
supplies for introduction, 8 cents. examination. Price, 50 cents. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS. Hand-book of Eclectic Penmanship. 


General directions to teachers on the — and 
ug conducting of writing-classes; a complete descrip- 
SENT POST-PALD, BY MAIL, ON RECEIPT OF PRIOB. | 100 and Eocheils of the letters, and of movement ; 

Williams’ Parser’s Manual. Examples for | chapters on “ Shading,” “ Spacing,” “ Form,” “ Writ- 
Parsing, in every variety of English construction. |ing in Ungraded Schools,” “When to Write,” 
Companion to any English Grammar. Price, $1.00. | “ Awakening Interest,” and “ The Neglected Art.” 
Sample copy, and supplies for introduction, 67 cents. | Price, 60 cents. 




















For Complete Descriptive Circulars of the above and other new School-Books , 


address, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 
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THE 


NEW MODEL SCHOOL DESK 





MADE BY THE 


Lumber al AMaunfacturing Af ompany 


EAST LEWISBURG, PENNA. 
PATENTED BY J. D, DIFFENDERFER, MARCH 8, 1870, AND AUG. 6, 1872. 
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SECONDARY. PRIMARY. 


REAR SEAT. GRAMMAR. 





HE attention of School Boards, Principals of Academies, Officers of Colleges, Nor- 
mal Schools and Seminaries, is respectfully invited to an examination of the merits 
of the above Desk. We claim for it a simplicity of construction, neatness of ap- 
pearance, a strength and durability in use, which together form a combination of 

advantages not found in any other. 

We have aimed to secure all the latest improvements and adaptations suggested by experi- 
ence, and to avoid those unnecessary complications which render school furniture noisy in 
the using, and liable to break or get out of order. 

Our Desk affords to the seated pupil a natural, easy and comfortable position with book 
shelf, slate and atlas pocket, ink-well, pen and pencil groove, etc., arranged in the most con- 
venient manner. 

We are practical manufacturers, and personally attend to all the details of our business 
from the rough timber in the log to the setting up of the finished furniture in the school-room. 

Our Desks have rapidly achieved a wide reputation and an extensive sale, and we have 
the present season greatly increased our facilities for their manufacture. 

We publish a circular giving full description and information, which we shall be pleased 
to furnish on application. 

Hon. C. M. Runk, President of the Board of Controllers of the City of Allentown, writes us : 

/ ALLENTOWN, Sept. 28, 1869. 

Itis gratifying to our Board to find the desks (480) which you have just put in for us the subject of gen- 
eral admiration. For neatness, simplicity of construction and comfort they are unsurpassed. 

We beg leave to subjoin other brief extracts from business letters as samples of many received : 


Waynesporo’, Franklin co., Pa., March 20 1873. 
We are much pleased with your desks, and our board will 
give you a good certificate at any time, should you demand it. 
Joun W. Coon, Treas. 


Mauanoy City, Pa., Yan. 20, 1873. 


_ I think your desks are the most substantial of any we have 
in use, and you may refer to me at any time in regard to their 





(iii, good quality. 
Orr Creek, Venango co., Sune 13, 1873- W. L. Yonrr, Sec’y. 
The desks furnished by you for our schools have given perfec 
satisfaction. Those sent us last year seem to be perfect. Prymoutn, Pa, June 9, 1873 


C. L, Foon, Sec'y. _Our Board want high-school desks for several rooms. Please 

MartinssurG, West Va., Yune 12, 1873. | Siveus prices. The desks you furnished for our new buildings 

The desks and recitation seats furnished by you are supe- | two years ago, have given perfect satisfaction. They are unsur- 
rior for comfort and durability to any we have ever had in use, passed for neatness, comfort and strength, 











Henry Wison, Prest. Board of Education, Frank Turner, Prest.of S. Board, 
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STRONGESL AND CHEAPEST. 


fe {mproved (fonbination Hchool flesh. 


Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


LRN NOLO OOOO OLESEN 


It is the most conveni:nt _ This excellent desk, exten- 
desk: (1) There are fewer uob- i : a = hee) tensively used in every Western 
stacles to the broom and scrub- : ' : if # and South-western State, is 
bing-brush than any other desk E 2 : h f now being introduced into 
presents. (2) It does not need - : j 7 < i ~©=Pennsylvania. 
to be fastened to the floor— i f ‘ : First premium awarded to it 
the only desk in existence that = = wy at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
does not. (3) It is perfect in = 1869, and at the Lancaster 


the ease of ingress and egress. County Fair, 1869, 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can’ bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does got become “ rickety” and require to be replaced by 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. It is always made in a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
PRICES: 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75| No. 3, 39 in. long, top 14 in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long, top 16in.wide, 550| No. 4,36in. long, top12in. wide, 500 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of wainut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
rove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


in the market. 
c~ No Castings—No Shaking.*> 


The Rankin Desk is very popular in Ohio. Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the Mational Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 

“Itis neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. Boards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country school-houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” imilar testimonials from 
nearly every Northern and Western State might be given, if space permitted. Though but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced, 

(FROM THE BOAKD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) 

Col, Gro, F. McFarianno—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of near! ~ 000, in this 
city it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms. e had tried other 
desks, We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed. _It has now been in 
use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, fiem- 
ness and neatness it is everything that could be desired, It has given perfect satisfaction to directors. teachers and scholars 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 

In point ofeconomy. both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine duradility, 
neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from them, together with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils. C. W. DEANS, Principal. 

env MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9,95 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTOR Y—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 

Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed : ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers. No. 193 Liberty street, Pittsburgh; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in School, Miscel- 
laneous and Blank Books, Stationery, etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa, 

g@e"For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in- 
formation on the following points: 1st. Size and diagram of the room or room: to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and aye of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 
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OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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New Texr-Books. 





We Invite Attention to the Following Recent and Valuable Additions to our List of 
School Publications : 


he Pook of {Hroblems in Avithmetic. 
The Book of Problems with Key, 


By George A. Walton, Agent of Massachuseits Hoard of Education, and Francis Cogswell, 
Principal of Putnam School, Cambridge. 








The above new works are by the well known author of Walton’s Arithmetical Tables, 
The Putnam Drill Cards, etc., etc. 

They embrace the essential features of the above works, with additions and improve- 
ments especially in the method of dictation. 

The Book of Problems contains more than /wenty-thousand examples for practice, em- 
bracing-all the applications of Arithmetic usually found in,text-books. It is designed 








especially for class-drill. It may, however, be used as an ordinary text-book of arithmet- 
ical examples. The Book and Key are bound together for the use of teachers. The 


: book alone is for the pupil. 


Book of Problems, 25 cts.—Book of Problems with Key, 75 cts. 
—_— St KD or 


CAMPBELL’ S 


ncige Hehool Pistory of {fried State, 


The style is easy and agreeable. It is not a mere combination of facts, but a carefully 
written narrative of leading events.—Chicago Schoolmaster. 

The reader’s interest is excited and well maintained to the end.—Massachusetts Teacher. 

This history .is the best Grammar School history published in our country. A copy 
will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty cents. 


CAMPBELL’S GESCHICHTE DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. 


This is the above history translated by the eminent scholar, Gustave Fischer, LL. D, 
A copy will be sent for examination, postage prepaid, on receipt of sixty-three cents. 


— 











Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary. 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English language compiled from the Quarto by L. J. 
Campbell. The work is very complete, and contains a large amount of matter in a small 
compass. Besides the vocabulary, it contains many useful tables, and is by far the best 
= dictionary in the market. Copies sent only on receipt of the price, 75 cents, or 

flexible binding, 85 cents. Please address 


FEXLDREDGE & BROTHER, 
No. 17 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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LEADING SERIES. 





TH 


IE NATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT 


READERS AND SPELLERS 


Are to-day, in the face of the most vigorous opposition, winning a degree of popularity 
entirely unprecedented and unrivalled. They are more largely used in 


The Feystone State, 


than any other competing series, which is, in itself, sufficient evidence of their merit. Zhey 
excel all others in regular gradation of exercises, frequency of phonetic drill, value of elocu- 
tionary instruction, Superiority of Selections, Style, Durability of Binding, and in fact, 
in all that tends to make a SERIES THE BEST. 








<a 





> 


BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY, 


Although but a little more than a year old, has been more rapidly introduced and gives 
better satisfaction than any other history ever published. 


MONTEITH'S AND MNALLY'S GEOGRAPHIES, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS, 


They are carefully graded and always up to the times. They teach the science in a 
pure, simple and exhaustive manner. Unimportant matter is rejected, elaboration avoided 
and only the cream of the science is carefully given. 





The National Rea ters and Spellers, Monteith’ s Geographies and Barnes’ History were unan- 
emously adopted by « convention of School Directors for Cumberland county, held in Carlisle, 
May 2, 1873. Teachers and Directors will find it to their advantage to examine the 
above works before making any adoption. Liberal discounts for introduction and 
exchange. Send for catalogue. Address 


A, P. FLINT, General Agent. 


A. S. BARNES & CO,, 822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
New York and Philadelphia. 
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THE “OLD RELIABLE” STILL AHEAD! 


IRAMM ARS, 





BY GOOLD BROWN. 


yee em 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 





Orrice or CounTY SUPERINTENDENT oF Common ScuHooLs, 

Bedford, Pa., Oct. 6, 1873. } 

During the past ten years Brown’s Grammars have been used in 
the Two Hundred and Twenty Schools of our county. No other 
Grammar is used in any school in the County—and they have given 
entire satisfaction. Amid all the changes in other school books, 
during that period, no teacher in the county has asked to have 
Brown’s Grammars supplanted, To-day they have a firmer hold on 
all our live Teachers than ever before. In short, they are just what 


we want. —~ H. W. FISHER, County Superintendent. 


—_ 
> 2s 





Best arranged and systematized.—Star, Brockville, Pa. 

Admirably adapted for schools,—Dazly Press, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Have vindicated their right to live.-—/rankhlin Repository, Pa, 

Simple, concise, philosophical and accurate.—Chambersourg Transcript, Pa. 

There is no Grammar equal to Brown’s.—E. Y. YOUNG, date County Superintendent, Allentown, Pa. 
Was adopted on its own merits.—J. W. HARBESON, Principal Ist Grammar School, Lebanon, Pa. 
Examined ten or twelve—Brown’s is the best.—J. A. Lowky, Supemintendent Jefferson county, Pa. 


a 


ADOPTED FOR STATE UNIFORMITY. 


By the State Board of Louisiana, July 18, 1873. 
By the State Board of Arkansas, January 15, 1873. 
By the State Board of Alabama, December 14, 1872. 
By the State Board of California, July 12, 1870, 





B@S"In the Public Schools of New York City they are used in proportion of g9 to too as against ALL others. 

Beas They are used exclusively in Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, Elizabeth, Hoboken, Rah- 
Way, etc., etc. 

bes They are used more extensively than any other series in all the Academies of the State of New 
York. See Regents’ Report for 1872. 


a 
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*PRICES OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 











Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar............+++0+ $0.45 | Lambert’s Higher Physiology.......... sii dbecdadeiiisenpunseenasaandl $1.50 
Brown’s Institutes of English Gr Wicsuassee 1.00 | Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry...............006seessesessseses ove 1.50 
*Brown’s Grammar of Grammars... .........s0sssseesesseeee0 6.25 | *Atkinson’s Ganot’s I'reatise on PhySics.........c00csccccsseees 5.00 
Cruikshank’s Primary, Geography............-ssssseessereees 1.00 | *The Educational Year-Book for 1872..........ces0. ceesecseeee oe 1025 
Lambert’s Primiary PhysiolOgy..............00.:001 sessesssees -85 ; *The Educational Year-Book for 1873..........00..csceseesseeeseee 1.25 


Copies furnished for examination (except those marked*) at half price, 


B@S Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 
Bes” Sets of the Educational Year-Book, 2 vols. for 1872 and ’73, sent to one address, postpaid, for $2.25. 


Address, WM. WOOD & Co., 


27 Great Jones St., New York. 
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THE LATEST—THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST. 


JUST COMPLETED AND PUBLISHED. 


OSGOOD’S AMERICAN READERS. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


o~_ — 








HE only series of readers now published, or ever published in the United States, in which the picture 

illustrations are all, without an exception, mew designs and original with the series. In no other way 

can such beauty and taste in cuts, with appropriateness to the stage of the pupil’s progress, be secured. This 

important and special feature, combined with the most admirable grade in lesson, new system of reviews, 

unrivaled elocutionary points of excellence, binding, etc., with price, make this series, by far, the most de- 
sirable offered the public. : 

Thousands of Educators already testify to their decided superiority over all works of similar name now 

in use. 


RETAIL. 
DameeG’S CarGe, B66 Sthicvsccscrcsrscssecess cosesccrccoecsssocncsacseseccescssoes $4 75 
Osgood’s American Primary Speller, ///ustrated..........cccceeeeeeees 20 
Osgood’s American Advanced Speller, ///ustrated............ soencdoes 40 
Osgood’s American Primer, J//ustrated.......104 ceccccecseccceseceserecceees 20 
Osgood’s American First Reader, ///ustrated......sssesceseseeees soasecs - 30 
Osgood’s American Second Reader, ///ustrated. ........0.0000: aupeenda 50 
Osgood’s American Third Reader, J/lustrated......ccccccccsecee severe 70 
Osgood’s American Fourth Reader, ///ustrated........cccccceseseceeees go 
Osgood’s American Fifth Reader, ///ustrated......ccccccccsesecececeeeens I 25 
Osgood’s American Sixth Reader, ///ustrated........ssssseseeeveeeees + I 50 


BURTT’S GRAMMARS. 


Combining all the late and tried improvements, are universally pronounced, when on trial in the school 
room, to be the very dest. 
Burtt’s Primary Grammat.............+++ soccassnccccosccoseensess $ 50 
Burtt’s Elements of Gramma. ............ccceceseceeeeeceee enone 70 
Burtt’s Practical Grammat.............csccesseseceeseeeeeees seseee I 00 


DEAN’S ARITHMETICS. 


These excel all others in preparing the learner, by rule, problem and solution, for the practical, every-day 
needs of actual business. They are UNIFORM IN GRADE, WELL BOUND AND CHEAP. 


Dean’s Primary Arithmetic. ...........ccccscecccccccsccccccccscccccccsccccccccecesesececs coccccsccescoocce 25 
Dean’s Elementary Arithmetic ..........0...sccssccccesccccccseccccccsccsccscsccseverscsccecececcoscscsoce 50 
Dean’s Intellectual Arithmetic ............cccccccsseseseeecreecserecceeceesseeeeens oresscoee eseccaeceee ow 45 
Dean’s Intermediate Arithmetic ................cccceeseeseeeeeeeeeesenenseeseeeseeeeeweneesens: seneenenees 80 
Dean's High School Arithmetic. (In press)........:.sssssseresssreersessnes seseeeseeeeeresseeeneseees oe 
PENMANSHIP. ° 
Cowley’s Copy-Books. Revised System, €ach.....c..+. ssseseree eccrcrcccccccoscoes » I5 
Cowley’s Charts, Cach.....ccseccccssceesesees sesecssee seseneees coe see cee cescccceccoscsucocececccers 15 








—>— 


Specimen copies of any of above for examination, with reference to introduction, and supplies for intro- 
duction furnished on the most liberal terms. Correspondence of Teachers, Directors, and all desiring the 
beuefits of our low introduction prices, cordially invited, 

Osgood’s Progressive Readers and Spellers we continue to publish. 


A. H. ENGLISH & CO., 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh Pa, 
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_ J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, | 


Nos. 512 Arch St., and 511 North St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FAVORITE. 


The Sales of which, in 1871--72--73 have been far in excess of any other Desk in the State, 












ON 
MERIT ALONE, 





ADOPTED THIS YEAR 
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THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


With Curved Back, Folding Seat, and Adjustable Foot Rest. 


cee Re-Adopted over all Competitors for Exclusive Use for the Year 1873, in the 
timary, Secondary, and Grammar Grades of Public Schools of Philadelphia. 


This new, popular, and complete Desk, combining durability, handsome and uniform appearance, with ' 
ease and comfort to the pupil, by the CURVED SLAT SEAT, is superior to any ever offered the public. 
The prices are as low as those of any good Folding Seat Desk, while the material used is unsurpassed. ; 
The careful examination of the Desk by School Boards, and others interested, is requested before selecting 
other patterns. A very full descriptive Catalogue will be furnished on application. 








| 


OL et SN 3 ] es ee 
THE NEW STANDARD SCHOOL DESK. 


A want has long existed for Improved School Furniture for Rural Districts, which can be furnished at or i 





hear the same price at which the ordinary Seating of Home Manufacture can be produced. In response to 
repeated calls of this nature, we have recently designed and patented the above, which can be furnished at 
lower rates than any Desk in the market, and ffom 15 to.20 per cent. less than our regular styles, or 
those of other Manufacturers; thus making the Desk eminently suitable for District Schools, where 
Economy, STRENGTH, CoMForT and BEAUTY are desirable at low rates. ‘The Desk is inferior to none, and . 
the workmanship equal to the best, It is made with an INCLINED BACK, and CurvED SLAT SEATS, So as to ‘ 
afford a comfortable position, and induce the pupil to sit erect. The back is entirely closed, and the shelf » 
very wide and deep, while the Castings, or Iron Frames, are extra heavy and very handsome, A very full - 
description is given in our Catalogue. 





> Church, Hall and Recitation Seats, School and Veachers’ Pesks, (of all late and approved styles) *) 
(\ Black boamis (Slate ani Wood of all sizes) School and Church Bells, Liquid Wall Slating, etc. 


and furnished on liberal terms. 
j Full Illustrated Catalogues of different Styles and Patterns of above sent on application. 
/ 
q LS; 


And in fact everything necessary for the thorough outfit of the School-room, kept on hand 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLSHED BY 


vison, fplakenan, aploy & {jompan, 


138 & 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS: A new Series, fully and handsomely illustrated, 
surpassing all others in excellence of manufacture, gradation and cheapness, complete in § books, 
viz; 








FIRST READER, , ° . ° ° 64 pages. Price 25 cents. 


SECOND READER, . .. . 144 “ 40 « 
THIRD READER, . . . . . I60 “ “ so « 
FOURTH READER, . .. . 240 “ 70 « 
FIFTH READER, a ae 336 * “1,20 “ 


*,* These books should certainly be examined in all cases where a change of Readers is con- 
templated. For this purpose we shall be pleased to send a sample set on receipt of $1.50, 


LOOMIS’ FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC. Book Four. (Being the completing book of 
the Series.) It is admirably adapted as a school singing-book, and can be used independently of 
any series. Stiff, ornamental cover, 216. Price, 60 cents. 

The four numbers, comprising Loomis’ First STEps, will be sent by mail, for examination, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 

SWINTON’S WORD PRIMER. (Being the completing book of the WorD-BooK SERIES.) 
A beginner’s book in Oral and Written Spelling. 96 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

We shall be pleased to send a sample set of the Word-Book Series, comprising the WorD 
ANALYsIs, WoRD-Book and WorD-PRIMER, if desired for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of 50 cents. 

Full announcements of the above, together with many other new and recent publications, will be 
Sound in THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER for September, which will be sent to teachers and educa- 
tionists without charge. 


STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


THIS justly popular Series of Text Books is noted for its freshness, completeness, admirable 
gradation, and the beauty and substantial nature of its manufacture, It comprises a full and 
thorough course of study, from the simplest Primer to the most advanced Mathematical and 
Scientific Work. Among which are: 





Sanders’ Union Readers, Willison’s Histories, 
The New Graded Readers, Swinton’s Histories, 
Swinton’s Word-book Series, Fasquelle’s French Course, 
Robinson’s Mathematics, Woodbury’s German Course, 
Kerl’s Grammars, Wells’ Science, 
Webster’s Dictionaries, Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, 
Gray’s Botanies, Dana’s Geology, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, Silliman’s Phys. and Chem. 
Spencerian Drawing Books, Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 


And many other well known Works, 





O 


3@>~ The Illustrated Catalogue, descriptive of THz AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES OF 
ScHOOL AND CoLLEGE TEXxT-Books, and THE EDUCATIONAL ReporTER for September, a handsome 
publication full of useful information, mailed free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140. GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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